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Why There Is No Peace 


by Willson Woodside 


HERE IS NO PEACE tthis Armistice 
ilthough men have been negotiating tet 


Kaesong and Panmunjom for near! 


and a half; although a huge Asian “Peace 


gress” has just met in Peking; although the 


resentatives of most of the nations of the 
are eagerly and passionately discussing the 
lem in the United Nations 

[here is no peace, because it takes two 
peace, and we can't even begin to agree with 
Communist enemy as to what peace means. When 
We say peace we don't put it in quotation marks 
or need any long explanation of what we mean 
We mean that we want the fighting stopped, the 


soldiers brought home. the arms put aside, and 


that we will then trv to live alongside the former 
enemy according the terms of a treaty 

the Communists ‘re iS no more 

peace than there is objective truth 

ing, after all, with people who have 

casting to their peoy il ‘lebration 

lishment of their “People’s Government 

on them to “defend the democ 


like truth, is what bes 


Peace, 
munist cause. Peace is when no on 
the Soviet Union and the “people's democ 
Stalin was good enough to explain in so 
words a few weeks ago just what 
Communist-sponsored “peace move 


tended to accomplish. He fel 
rect the notion held by many comrades (\ 
have given them such an 

a camouflaged revolutionar\ 

taking over 


strong foothold 


r AIMS ot 

from his doubletal 

to prevent others 

nations. At the most, 

of office a “Wwarmongerin 

quite beyond the Communist 

side of Stalin’s definition, tha 
should concern itself with stopping 
by Communist nations in Korea o 
seck to promote peace t1 

many. “Peace” to Stalin 
noeuvre that morall 


d, while leaving 


empire and thei 


far we have | 


HOW TV AFFECTS A COMMUNITY 
by Mary Jolliffe 


CENTRAL CANADA AND THE BOOM 
by Michael Barkway 
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TRAVEL IN 
STYLE ON 


Cross-Canada travel has a new flair, a new excitement, when you 
go the “Jasper Way” on Canadian National's famous Continental 
Limited. Relax in luxurious comfort as you view some of the 
world’s most glorious scenery .. . Enjoy carefree travel in pleasant 


bedrooms, standard and tourist sleepers, lounges and coaches — 


delicious meals in attractive dining cars. 


This fast, modern daily train links Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, 
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Minaki, Winnipeg, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Jasper and Vancouver. 
§ 5 


TRAVEL GIFT CERTIFICATE 


Canadian National now offers an attractive Gift 
Certificate covering Train Travel anywhere... 
to any rail destination ... for any amount you 
wish... on sale at all Canadian National ticket 
offices. Easy to buy, easy to use. A gift that’s 


sure to please. 
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THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL TEN PROVINCES 
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Dominion and Provincial 
Government Bonds 
Municipal Bonds 
Public Utility 
and 


Industrial Financing 


Orders accepted for execution on all stock exchanges 


DoMINION SECURITIES 
CORPN. LIMITED 


Established 1901 


50 hing Street B est, Toronto, Canada 





Old Sandy kept his valuables, 
In his old fashioned kilt, 
Too bad for him he didn't use 


“the bank that sewice built ® 





But he has learned his lesson now, 
A theft aroused his ire, 
He has a SAFE DEPOSIT BOX, 


Keep them from loss and fire. 





Always be sure of fast, courteous service 
Bank at 


IMPERIAL 


“the bank that sewice built 
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Sterling Conference Prospects 


by Michael Barkway 


ANADIAN officials who attend- 

ed the preparatory Common- 

wealth talks in London have 
now presented their report to the 
Cabinet. On the basis of their report 
this Government has to define the 
policy it will follow when the Prime 
Ministers meet at the end of the 
month. 

The officials’ business at the pre- 
paratory meeting was to clear the 
ground for the ministers’ talks. Their 
reports are being treated as highly 
secret, and no one can tell what the 
Prime Ministers will do until they 
meet. But the frame of conjecture, it 
seems to me, is now very much nar- 
rowed; and you can rule out both the 
worst and the best of the expectations 
of the past few months. 

On the ene hand, there will be no 
desperate plunge back towards Em- 
pire Preferences, mo attempt to return 
to the idea of a closed Common- 
wealth trading bloc. On the other 
hand, there will be no wild leap into 
immediate convertibility; the pound 
will not be turned free to find its own 
level before Christmas: there will be 
no sensational or dramatic reversal of 
sterling policy. 

The best parallel I can find to de- 
scribe the British position is that of a 
man with a broken leg. If you've 
been through this, you'll remember 
the long peaceful weeks in bed with 
a huge plaster cast protecting your 
leg. Then the doctor appears one dav 
and whips the cast off, and you have 
to start learning to walk all over 
again. This presents two problems. 
One is that you're terribly afraid of 
falling flat on your face. The other is 
the actual pain of getting the disused 
and damaged muscles back into play 
again. In a bad case say, with a 
knee—the patient sometimes wonders 
if it's worth the effort and the pain, 
and if he wouldn't rather just go on 
with a stiff leg for the rest of his life. 


a. BRITISH, according to the pres- 
ent evidence, are being good pa- 
tients. They are not falling into the de- 
featist inclination to stay in bed and 
give up the effort. But they are ter- 
ribly afraid of falling flat on their 
face; and they know that they are in 
tor some pain. They are sticking to it, 
but they are moving gradually. When 
youre first learning to walk again, it’s 
a great help to have a pretty nurse at 
your arm, and it’s necessary to have 
some support to stop you falling flat 
on vour face 

The determination to walk again, 
to restore conditions which will per- 
mit the pound to be made convertible, 
goes back to the Finance Ministers’ 
meeting last January. At that stage 
the first consideration had to be to 
check the drain on the reserves; the 
crisis had to be met. But the Com- 
monwealth countries agreed that their 
goal was convertibility; and they 
agreed that it couldn't be achieved 
until each of them had put its own 
house in order and balanced its own 


accounts with the rest of World 
7 z . id 
They haven't gone back on t. Even 

— ars “ Sven 
while the crisis was beiny met iy 


import restrictions arid controls) 
R. A. Butler was trying oo on the 
British the first tentative ster. toward 


orthodox economics. They \. workeg 

ed 
well: only a few draggin steps to 
start with, but enough to 


COUTage 
the patient to try a few m . 


The two main Princip!<s which 
Canada has always insist On are 
accepted; we don’t need preach 


the principles any more, bwt only to 
help in putting them into practice 
The first was that domes: policy 
held the key to the balance of pay- 
ments problems; the second was that 
there was no hope in increasing re. 
strictions but only in liberalization of 
trade. All the sterling countries know 
that these are the only two wavs to 
learn to walk again. But thev face 
the patient's inevitable problems 

The anti-inflationary policies neces. 
sary to restore incentive and mobility 
to the British economy are going to 
be painful, which means that they 
may be politicaliy impossible. The 
political necessities in this situation 
are hard facts which Canada and the 
United States can only accept. St 
Laurent and Abbott may play the role 
of pretty nurses and try to cajole the 
patient along: but in the end the pa- 
tient knows how much pain he can 
bear. 


i IBERALIZATION Of trad ind re- 
moval of artificial restrictions 


means some degree of risk-taking 
Each new. step is an dventure 
and the patient can only move 
forward if he has some assurance of 
support. To start with _generall\ 
means a nurse on each side. Canada 
may be the pretty nurse, h thy and 
attractive, but still slim = and tra 
This will also need the beefy old 
sister from Washington. 

It is. within these terms. reasona- 


t fr 
il 


bly clear what we may expect 


ym 


( 


the meeting of Commonwe.'th Prime 
Ministers. It will be an attempt t 
sketch a plan for learning to walk 
again. It will not propose [rowing 
away any of the crutch controls 
quickly and suddenly. I neces- 
sarily involve further iltation 
with the nurses, and partic l\ ie 
the big beefy sister who re oni 
person in sight capable o! porting 
the patient through the paint 

tt in, U 


lessons. In drawing up t 
patient may derive great 
ment and assistance fron 
nurse. If Canada is to fult 





the patient must be cons of her 
sympathy and understa! . and 
must also feel sure that s! s learn 
how to get along with th her in 
timidating sister. 

The plan cannot be fi del- 
nite, dramatic or drastic. United 
States. in its role of beet! ster, 1S 
bound to have a determ! voice 
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The Editorial Policy 
of Saturday Night 


65 YEARS of publication SaTuRDAY 
always has been deeply concerned about 
issues but never tied to a political party; 
rolled by any group of business interests. 
publishers and successive editors have 
a journalistic freedom unsurpassed in 
ation in the country. 
/22 when Consolidated Press was organ- 
publishing house for all Gagnier pub- 
Miss Mabel Sutton has been president. 
old her holdings and the holdings of the 
estate to Mr. Jack Kent Cooke who is 
ident of Consolidated Press. 
olicy of SATURDAY NIGHT remains un- 
The editors will have the full support of 
president in guarding the freedom to 
or deplore different actions of the same 
nt or the same public man; in making 
journal is kept free from party bias. 
NIGHT maintains the freedom which 
it its long history has given it a con- 


pportunity to be of service to Canada. 


The Dollar Premium 


DISADVANTAGES of the premium on 
idian currency over that of the United 


ire not diminishing, they are multiplying. 
in newspapers unfriendly to Canada — or 


one should say unfriendly to the British 
wealth and therefore ready to take a 
at Canada when the chance presents it- 
beginning to suggest that the premium 
sult of the lightness of the burden that 
s carrying in Korea and in UN affairs 
compared with that shouldered by the 
States. Since the Americans are inclined 
that the discounting of their currency is 
insult, a pulling of the whiskers of Uncle 
explanation that it is actually caused by 
im’s own devotion to the UN cause and 
lukewarmness is particularly infuriating 


la has a sufficiently hard job explaining the 
on of our military effort anyhow, without 
so to meet the charge that it is making 
( the expense of more loyal UN members. 
4! course no real conrmection between the 
on Canadian funds and the size or small- 
inada’s contribution to Korea. The pre- 
the direct result of an excessive purchase 
cans of Canadian securities, new and oid, 
panied as yet by the rise in Canadian 
from the United States which has always 
previous floods of American investment. 
st those floods were almost always pro- 
\mericans who had machinery and plant 
to sell to the projects which they were 
n, and the movement of equipment in 
uon and of securities in the other main- 
pretty close balance. Today there is no 
matic offset, and Canadians, of course, 
position to purchase American securities 
ng like the volume which Americans can 
us, 


ve never been greatly pleased with the 





Ottawa's Balancing Act 


argument that Canada should be exempt from any 
great increase of military effort because of the 
value of her economic contribution to the common 
cause of freedom. It is an argument which has no 
meaning unless accompanied y a claim that man- 
power is lacking and cannot be supplied for both 
economic and military effort at the same time; 
Canada has itself knocked that argument on the 
head by its intransigent opposition to increase of 
immigration. When we have to meet the charge 
that we are growing rich by our concentration on 
production and our restriction of military effort, 
it is time to avoid those courses which make out- 
siders think we are growing richer than we are. 


Not for the State 


FIYHE TASK of prescribing what juveniles and 
adolescents shall and shall not read is not a 
proper task for the state, because there is no con- 
ceivable mechanism by which the state can _per- 
form it. The state can properly and effectively 
declare that there are certain works which nobody, 
juvenile, adolescent or adult, shall read, and can 
prevent such works from being circulated through 
public channels, or at least can punish their cir- 
culators when it discovers them. But it cannot say 
that certain works may be read by adults but not 
by juveniles, because there is no means by which 
it can follow the book and find out just who is 
reading it. 
In a properly disciplined family the father, 
mother or guardian can say that the juveniles and 
adolescents shall not read certain books although 


the state has not ruled against their circulation. 
About fifty years ago, when family discipline was 
sull effective, fathers and mothers did exercise 
this power, with good results. If the power is to 
be exercised at all, there will have to be a restora- 
tion of this family discipline. The state cannot 
possibly do what the family has abandoned the 
attempt to do. 

The state cannot possibly rule that “Women’s 
Barracks”, for example, is a book which no adult 
in Canada should be allowed to read. The instant 
it so rules it will be compelled logically to rule 
in the same way about hundreds of other con- 
temporary works and hundreds of the accepted 
classics of the English and French languages. Yet 
there must be a great many people who would 
prefer that “Women’s Barracks” should not be 
read by persons below the age of eighteen, and 
who if they had anv authority over their own 
juveniles would use it to discourage them from 
reading it. Not that that would make any great 
difference, since the topics which are thought to 
make “Women’s Barracks” objectionable are now 
freely discussed in the news columns of the daily 


Heer, \ 


papers—which was not the case fifty vears age 


Freight Rate Tangle 


ie LATEST thrilling instalment the serial 
story of Canadian freight ites opens nex 
week. The Board of Transport Commissioners 


has announced hearings starting next Monday on 


‘ 


for a definite “rate 


the application of the railways 


base” by which the level of freight rates may be 
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with the famous “21 per cent case” of 1948, the 
Transport Commissioners have used the Canadian 
Pacific Railway as “the yardstick line”. They 
have tried to fix the successive increases in freight 
rates at such a level that they would enable the 
CPR to meet its fixed obligations, pay a small 
dividend on its stock (4 per cent on the preterred 
shares and 5 per cent on the common), and have 
something left to “come and go on”, 

The amount required as surplus or retained 
earnings which the CPR should have to “come and 
go on” has been left rather arbitrarily at the sum 


£- 315, 


235,000, and a series of rate increases have 


been permitted on this basis. From these calcula- 


} 


tions the Board of Transport Commissioners re- 


ported in their January judgment that the expect- 


ed earnings of the CPR would represent a return 


cent on its net investment in rail proper- 


yf tia per 

ties. In the application which is to be heard next 
! 

I 


week the Railway Association will present ihe 


suggestion that the CPR oueht to be allowed a 
per cent on its rail enterprises. 


return suggested is not unreasonable 


return of 6 


The rate o 


for an investment last estimated by the Transport 


Commissioners at $1,000 million and claimed by 
the CPR te be actually $46 million higher. But 
we think the timing of the request is ill-judged. 


The complaints of the eight provinces which have 








pposed all the recent increases in freight rates 
ve never concentrated on the rate of return 
which the railways were getting But there have 
gen NuMerous questions about the distribution of 
vestment and income between the 1d non- 
properties of the CPR and about the railway’s 
rccounting system Ihe Turgeon Commission on 
[ransportauon recommended the preparation ot 
basis for the railwavs. and 

some studies have been made 
It that the fixing of a definite rate 
) Investment for the CPR ought to 
a ot precede, the completion of these 


Smog, Maples and Washing 


B°! ANICAL experts now say that smog is the 
C in honest-to-goodness red maples wil 


\¢ 


grow on Toronto’s University Avenue. And 
The Wancouver Province estimates that smog 
smoke and fog—is costing Vancouver people $3 


Other Canadian cities are also 


yecoming increasingly aware that smoke is a 
yber. It is a murky thief that cuts down 
50 to 80 per cent and causes a considerable 
ss in winter. It covers buildings with dirt 
cals in smoke even eat away large hunks 
t dings as thev did to the Houses of Parlia- 
ment in London, England. 
While the economic loss by smoke has been 
ted «¢ the scale of $5 million to $10 million 
nually in a citv of 500,000 inhabitants, it also 
ts hard at city’s health. Dr. W. C. Heuper of 
N onal ¢ cer Institute, Bethesda, Marvland, 
t tne cause of ing cancer, the type increas 
ster than any other, may be the dirty au 
t Iwe s reatne 
Thy ire some legal hurdles that local smoke 
ymmittees have to meet. For instance. 
come under cit smoke 
> Bane xempted ind evulated 
t f the BNA Ac ) th 
or ! 
| Ctic chn nove 
j 4 Dieseliz mow tuke Care 
smoke that railways now cause (mostl 
tl indhouses wh ocomotives are getting 
ip steam) Central heating ilso reduces smog 


judged. In all the post-war rate cases, starting 


Bigger units can use electrostatic elements that 
attract soot particles at the top of the chimney by 
an electric charge. An air jet over the fire bed 
helps too; it stirs up the air and feeds in more 
oxygen so that all the fuel can be burned before 
it gets a chance to soil Mrs. Murphy's fresh wash- 
ing on the line. 

The Vancouver Province, especially incensed by 
smog these days, asks, “Why haven’t we the gump- 
tion to eliminate this dirty, unhealthy menace? 
Surely if this smoke is costing us $3 million a year 
we can afford a greater effort to get rid of it. In 


fact, we can't afford not to get rid of it.” 
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MR. VICTOR SIFTON 


U of M’s New Chancellor 


a UNIVERSITY of Manitoba has just cele- 
brated its 75th anniversary, a reminder that 
except ina comparative Sense If 1S no longer cor- 
rect to refer to the voung west. In its honored 
history the University has already grown out of 
one home and is now fully installed at Fort Garry 
sately away from the noise and bustle of the city 
and with plenty of room for expansion. 

Serving as chancellor for the first time at the 
Victor Sifton, 


whose incisive qualities have had full scope as 


anniversary celebration was Mr 


chairman of the University Board. 

As publisher of The Winnipeg Free Press, Mr. 
Sifton has built up around him the largest group 
of writers in this country capable of understanding 
and interpreting serious news. His editorial page 
in its approach to economics, to sociology and 
political economy provides a continuing university 
course for readers 

Mr. Sifton in his newspaper activities has shown 
an ability to chart a course and leave to his col- 
leagues freedom in the carrying out of that course 
His approach as chancellor to university affairs 


will, we believe, be similar 


The C. D. Howe Foundation 


\\ E HEARTILY join in the nation-wide ap 
pt 


oval of the latest step taken toward the 


advancement of engineering education—the estab- 












lishment of the C. D. Howe Foundat at D 


: . : al- 
housie University 


a step made possible >y the in- 





terest of a group of friends of the Min « or head. 
ed by Senator Isnor. First action of | Founda. 
tion has been the endowment of the ( ) Howe 
Chair of Engineering, to be occupied Profes. 
sor H. R. Theakston, present head of depart. 
ment; further steps will tend to the st ethening 
of the whole Department. , 

For a Maritime University, which contrib. 


uted so many leading figures to Cafiac in othe, 
fields as well as in engineering, the re 


: ‘ were Interest 
and action give added distinction. It i. jos sat 
isfactory to know that future graduates 4 schoo 


thus strengthened will be able to contr sute even 


more largely to the scientific developm ind ma- 


terial expansion of this nation. 


An Urgency for Sense 


\V/ ITH a most commendable conc for the 


cultivation of powers of express among 
young Canadians (whose deficiency in them has 
been causing alarm among educationist Mr. ( 
L. Burton has made over the royaltie om his 
remarkable book “A “Sense of Urgen to the 
Universities of Toronto and Laval for encour- 
agement, in each university, of the stud\ of both 
English and French. This is not, it wi ippear 
another device for getting English-speaking Cana- 
dians to learn French and French-speaking Cana- 
dians to learn English, admirable though that pur 
pose is. The discretion as to the use of these funds 


rests entirely with the universities themselves, and 


conceivably Toronto might use its. s! entirel\ 
for the encouragement of English or equally we 
for nothing else but the encouragement French 
Generally speaking, however, we sho assume 
that each university will use most of t mone\ 
for the encouragement of the study of that | 

guage which is not the native language most ot 


its students, if only for the reason that tamiliarit 
with a second language invariably increases 
student’s mastery of his native one. 

Mr. Burton has for many years bi one 





Canada’s largest employers of those ki of labor 
in which a certain amount of. self-expression is 
necessary. He knows as well as anybody that one 
of Canada’s weaknesses, and one which ncreas 
ing rather than diminishing, is in res; of th 
ability to express oneself clearly and concisely an 
on occasions gracefully. We have ta every- 
body to read and write, but we have certainly not 
taught everybody to read understand or 
write expressively. Canadians have developed 


certain fluency, but it is the sort that de ds on 4 
heavy use of clichés, stereotypes and mmon- 


places. 


As for that scrupulousness which sts. that 
every word should properly fulfil its precise Tune 
tion in the sentence, it has almost disap ed. As 
we write, we have before our eyes an of the 
VUcGill Daily which records that this y« enrol- 
ment shows “a decline over the enrolmen’ for me 
same date last year” and speaks of a ne ogram 
being adopted “as a substitute to the no. Jefunel 
displaced person student service.” 

It is no doubt possible to conve eaning 
without using the preposition which t English 
language has consecrated to that part = 
pose, but if some high-minded Montrea should 
emulate Mr. Burton and give a similar gi (0 Mc- 
Gill, and it should have the effect of m g Mc- 
Gill students less tolerant of such ph ses 
“decline over” and “substitute to,” we si id fee! 
that it was money well invested for the “ations 
good. (We have no doubt that both Tor ‘10 and 


Laval need it just as much.) 
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Work of Mazo de la Roche 


sandwell 


ine is the chairman’s ad- 

first of Smith's Literary 
held in Toronto in honor 
a Roche.) 


25 years since that excel- 
ierican magazine, the At- 
hly, having offered a very 
prize for the best novel 
io its editors during a year, 
award that prize to a 
thor with the romantic- 
1ame of Mazo de la Roche. 
s not an unknown author 
and she was a Macmillan 
lich is something of a dis- 
itself. She had three books 
to her credit, and a volume 
lays came out in the same 
he prize-winning novel, and 
ree of those plays are still 
with Little Theatre pro- 
jut it always Comes as some- 
shock when an author who 
y got born in Canada but 
there scores a first-class hit 
or other of the two larger 
inguage countries; and | 
readily forget the sensation 
the announcement of Miss 
che’s prize. 
(oO a great scurrying around 
anxious to tender her ban- 
esentations, testimonials, as 
as possible, for we all na- 


sald to ourselves, “This can’t 


will never be able to do it 
\nd then to our amazement 
lo it again, not of course in 
of another gigantic prize, 
ast in the shape of another 


successful novel about the 


ilv as the first one, the first 
and this was followed by 
series of novels, until the 
family has become one 

at Imaginary families of the 

something like the clerical 
Trollope or the rather less 
tamilies in Balzac, and is 

t only to the English-speak- 

{ but also to vast numbers 
who can read about it in 


ns. 


EAT matriarch who dominat- 
1 its earlier stages has been 
pon with delight and em- 
pon the stage by several ot 
St actresses of our day. The 
as not neglected the White- 
ly, and I suppose Miss de la 
ust be looking forward to 
brought into the parlors of 
DY means of the television 
‘here the characters will lose 
their spaciousness by having 
ze together within the com- 
lc narrow-angle lens. 
it became obvious that the 
ies could not be written off 
KV accident but would have 
ccepted as one of the great 
reations of the second quar- 
century, some of my Cana- 
ends began to find another 
hit; it was not “Canadian.” 
that none of the Whiteoaks 


family bear much resemblance to 
Jack Canuck, or to Old Man Ontario 
as depicted in a Toronto Star cartoon. 
But that is a rather limited concept 
of Canadianism, and one the accept- 
ance of which would serious!y ham 
per the scope of any Canadian writer 
of fiction. 

They are not typical farmers, but 
there are farmers in the Toronto dis- 
trict not unlike them. 

One or two of them could easily get 
elected to a Tow nship Council either 
as Conservatives or as CCFers; they 
are never sufficiently middle-of-the- 
road to make good Liberals. They do 
appear to live rather by themselves, 
within a screen of considerable family 
privacy; but not all Canadians are 
as fond of living in a glass house as 
Mayor Lamport. They are fond of 
horses, but the younger ones are also 
quite sporty about motor-cars. Can- 
ada would be a more interesting 
country if it had more people like 
the Whiteoaks, and it quite easily 
could have. 


x rHE Whiteoaks canvas grew, and 
character was added to character, 
another idea got abroad. It was that 
Miss de la Roche was just putting 
down on paper a photographic record 
of her own family, and people began 
to wonder where she showed up in 
this family album. Had she left her- 
self out entirely, and if so would not 
the group necessarily have the air of 
having an empty space in it some- 
where? Or if she was in it, which one 
was she? Personally I do not believe 
that Miss de la Roche is a Whiteoaks 
at all, or even that there is or ever 
was an actual Whiteoaks family any- 
where in Ontario, in the sense in 
which there is an actual Mariposa in 
Orillia. 

At any rate we know that Miss de 
la Roche is by no means limited to 
the Whiteoaks family in her powers 
of creation. She has written about 
many other and quite different kinds 
of people, and her next volume, 
which will shortly be in our hands, 
and which is entitled “A Boy in the 
House.” has nothing to do with Jalna 
at all. Yet its title is thoroughly and 
perfectly Mazonian. What fascinates 
her as material for fiction is not the 
casual relationships which we develop 
with those whom we meet in business, 
in social intercourse, In professional 
contacts and the like, but the tight 
and often tense relationships which 
develop between people who are 
willy-nilly spending a good deal of 
their lives in one another’s pockets. 
The house is the symbol of the things 
that tie us together in these tight 
family bundles, the pressures that we 
not only cannot escape but do not 
want to escape. It is significant that 
the word “house” or the name of a 
house occurs so often in her titles. 
It need not be Jalna, but wherever it 
is the household is the unit she 
studies, the forces that play within it 
are the warp and woof of her tale. 


A New Booklet 


for Investors 


The 1952 edition of our booklet “Canadian 


Government and Municipal Financial Statistics” 


has just been issued. It gives a convenient sum- 
mary of the financial position of Canada, its ten 


orovinces, and fifteen of its largest cities. 


The booklet contains: 

l. For each city and province, a detailed financiai 
statement for the latest available fiscal year 
together with a comparative summary of state- 
ments for the past ten years: 

A table comparing the populations, debt posi- 
tions, revenues and expenditures of Canada 


and the ten provinces. and 


3. A table comparing populations. assessments. 
debt positions and tax collections of the fifteen 


cities included. 


A copy of this booklet will be forwarded 
promptly upon request to any of our offices 


Wood, Gundy & Company 
Limited 
Toronto Montrea Winnipeg Vancouver Halifax 
Quebec Ottawa Hamilton London, Ont 
Kitchener Regina Edmonton Calgary 
London, Ene. Victoria Chicago New York 





WINTER EVENING IN THE ALPS, CIRCA 1930 By IWAN F. CHOULTSE 
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BRITISH AMERICAN LUBRICANTS SERVE CANADIAN INDUSTRY 


It’s our business to know the lubrication requirements of every- 


thing from a sewing machine to an ore crusher, from a tricycle to a 
st - is ; a ih ‘ . . A r ~ 
steamship. And it’s our business not only to kvow what's required, THE BRITISH AMERICAN OIL 
but to produce the finest lubricants available. For that reason we COMPANY LIMITED 
have a large laboratory ficld t ¢ 7 
| ge laboratory and field staff constantly working with The Largest Oil Company Owned by Canadians 
ndustry highly trained, experienced, and ready to assist you 
with any lubricating problem. 
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T/ME MUST BE BUDGETED 


How IV Affects a Canad 


\T HAPPENS to the average Canadian 
nmunity when it has been exposed to a 


rage of television § for 


three-year 


How potent is the influence of television 


period 
a the ‘houghts, manner of living, actions, of the 
average Canadian in a small community? 

[his ntormal study was conducted in an area 
chose 1 TV study by the Canadian Film In- 
stitute -oncerned with TV effect, because its situa- 
tion and set-up make this area at once representa- 
tive and indicative of TV’s ultimate effect on all 
Canad Basically it is an area which might be 
regarded as a Canadian “norm”, a typical town- 
and-counitry segment of southern Ontario, slow yet 
stable its adoption of innovation, neither jungle 
nor barren of television aerials. 

[he population of the town with its surround- 
ing district of five-mile radius is approximately 
4,000 ubout 40 per cent of whom are of continental 
European extraction. The town itself has nearly 
2,000 residents, mestly Anglo-Saxons as the major- 
ity of Europeans are tobacco farmers. 

The town contains five churches assorted 
denominations, a small theatre, a smaller public 
brar\. one popular restaurant, and two schools, 

m one primary and one secondary, each numbering 
ibout 300 students drawn from the town and 


surroOu 


TH} 


Nn 
a 
/ 


iding school district. 


r ago, the percentage of TV concentration 
ea had reached seven per cent among town 


» and five per cent among rural. 
mmunity as a whole was fami- 
th TV and the majority of resi- 


ad had frequent contact with 
then, the purchase of TV sets 
idily increased and it is reason- 
issume now that the indica- 
its community-wide effect 


th consistent and dependable. 


two schools about 30 per cent 
pupils have daily access to 
in in their own homes and the 
1 relatives and friends, while 
ire all familiar enough with 
be well-acquainted with the 
programs and popular TV 


esent the general reaction to 
oth adults and children in this 
4 Ontario is one of intense 
mixed with a touch of im- 

In the home, men as a 
cept it placidly as an absorb- 
‘rsion for their leisure hours. 
hildren are fascinated for 
of time and then leave it for 
teresting—and evidently there 
re interesting- pursuits. The 
‘man, who has to live with it, 
irritating and compelling. As 
nan confided, “During the day. 
turn the TV set on... I 
int to turn it on... but 


\RTICLE is based on a study 
survey in a Statistical sense) 
ed by the Canadian Film In- 
which is concerned with the 
of TV as well as films. It was 
ed before the first Canadian 
went on the air. The report in 
n process of publication in 
t form by the Institute, 172 
‘ton Street West, Ottawa. 


By then 


by Mary Jolliffe 


According to TV-owning families, the appeal 
that is offered by favorite programs builds up a 
far more concentrated effect than that achieved 
by sheer novelty which quickly diminishes with 
familiarity. Children, who are at first an all- 
appreciative audience, in a few months become, by 
whatever standards they judge, discriminating 
critics. One teen-ager put it succinctly, “Some of 
the stuff I used to watch seems dopey now, but 
Arthur Godfrey is super. I wouldn’t miss _ his 
show for anything.” 


re THESE homes it is undoubtedly the public 
school children, those between the ages of six 
and twelve, who spend most time at the TV screen. 
The attention of the pre-school age infant seems to 
be so transient as to be negligible. 

For the high-school student the TV set has not, 
as yet, won out against the competition of longer 
established interests and habits. The teen-aged 
televiewers, while doting on certain routine pro- 
grams, still seem to prefer the school basketball 
game, the Friday dance, the Saturday movie, the 
local juke-box-and-coke bar. Herd instinct in the 
adolescent is strong, and the local soda-jerker is 
likely to be confronted with more teen-agers in 
one evening than the TV screen in a week. 

While a few high-school s:udents devote as 





—Reidford in The Globe and Mail 
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ian Community 


much as twenty-five hours a week to watching 
television, the majority spend far less time at the 
TV screen, generally between ten and eighteen 
hours a week. 

The public-school students, however, not only 
show a keener interest in the TV programs, but 
spend a much higher percentage of their time 
watching them. The average number of hours per 
week is anywhere from sixteen to twenty. This 
may not seem excessive when considered beside 
the ideal 100 waking hours of the week, but when 
worked out to a percentage, it is 16 to 20 per cent 
a little less than the time in 





given to one interest 
the school room. 

The preponderance of time given by the primary 
student to TV is probably because at that age he is 
too young to be involved in organized sports. He is 
not as independent as the high school student in 
his extra-curricular interests, not as much is de- 
manded of him in work on the farm or at school, 
and he has assimilated TV at a much earlier age. 
Nevertheless, in the local hockey and_ baseball 
seasons, there is a sharp decline in the amount ot 
time spent by this age group in front of the TV set. 

Johnny also continues to attend his weekly or 
twice-weekly movie in preference to staying at 
home to watch television. 

The interest of the primary student in TV is re- 
flected in the classroom. Any demonstration on 
IV in the technique of a practical process impresses 
the children with remarkable vividness. A Grade 
Four teacher describing the construct- 
ing of a house was started to be flatly 
contradicted on a point by one of her 
students who seized upon the detail 
in question and put her right. He 
finished up with the triumphant and 
irrefutable proof of infallibility: “I 
know, I seen it on television!” 

In relation to school work, the 
most obvious aspect of TV is its en- 
roachment on home-study time 
and/or the effect of late hours on the 
child’s work next day. I found that 
all parents had to make regulations 
for the control of televiewing during 
the school week. But then, as one 
mother pointed out, “You have to 
make rules anyway. With television 
in the home, you just have to make 
more of them.” 


In the public school, the teachers 
reported that negligence, when found, 
had been as great previous to having 
IV in the home as it was after. Lack 
of intelligent control of TV in this 
regard seems to equate lack of intel- 
ligent control, period. 

Neither the town theatre nor the 
town library was conscious of suffer- 
ing from television ccempetition. If, 
then, TV does not interfere with 
school work and these normal extra- 
curricular activities, presumably 
something has had to go within the 
home—hobbies, home duties, reading 
perhaps all three 

Undoubtedly, one of the main 
reasons TV is slower in coming to 
the farm area than to the town ts that 
farm duties can’t wait while the fam- 
ily watches television. The town oc- 
cupations allow for a laxer time-table 
But the mother who mentioned the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 19 
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Cape Town 
NAPE TOWN and Johannesburg 
are rival capitals of the Union 
A of South Africa. No two cities 


be more unlike. Jo’burg, city of 


en 


Visitor sees 


In Johannesburg the 
South Africa’s problems as a South 
African sees them. Two nations, 


rold, has its bleak. factory-like office 
their black and white. The Bantu (African) 


| buildings which seem to turn ; 
backs on the visitor, but has at the seems to emphasize by his dress his 
| separateness from the Whites. His 


same time a businesslike vitality and 3 

warmth. It is the commercial and in- flamboyant instincts find expression in 
dustrial centre of the country, but also long jackets with an exaggerated cut, 
th cultural life and th American ties, and impossible cowboy 


ne centre ol 


i trade unions, of sport and of crime hats. The black man steps off the 
i Joburg has an Edwardian characte pavement in the white man’s path, 


about it. and keeps his eye averted from his 


rich and vulgar, but full ot 


roodwil enemy. The White pays the same 

' Cape Town is older, many years compliment to four Africans walking 
\ oether 
i older, but conscious of remaining togetne! 


Even in tatters, which most of them 
are, the African seems to glory in the 


beauty. It is a Riviera-tvpe town; tts 


its sweep along deeply indented 


, bavs and promontories and climb the drama of his position. He is a mem- 
skirts of the mountain. Like Cannes ber of a jacquerie, a comradeship of 


perhaps—but no, that would not be the unprivileged, plotting for the 
South Africa downfall ot the boss. You sense the 


More like respectable Torquay. make _ the 


puritan enough = for 


race-hatred which would 


SILENT PROTEST: Procession of 20,000, headed by members of parliament, 
lawyers, generals, and including many veterans, fills main street of Cape Town, 
protesting against Malan's defiance of Supreme Court on his native legislation. 
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Bantu, if he had his way now, no 
more tolerant a master than the white 
Nationalist. Indeed, whence is the 
Bantu to learn tolerance? He, too, 1s 
a South African. 

All around Johannesburg, in farm- 
steads clustered on the vast dry veld, 
are the once-poor Afrikander farmers 
who constitute South Africa’s second 
problem. For the arithmetic of par- 
liamentary democracy has given the 
rural Afrikanders the key to political 
power. Both White parties—the Na- 
tionalists and the United Party—must 
seek their support. Currently the 
Afrikanders are using their power to 
ensure that South Africa shall never 
become one nation, black and white 
together 

This is the kernel of South Africa’s 
peculiarity, say the apologists; no 
other nation has within its borders two 
such races as the African and the 
Afrikander, one in numerical, the 
other in political, superiority. 

Let the visitor go to Cape 
with eyes undimmed by color preju- 
dice and he sees a different picture of 
South Africa. The contrasts of black 
and white give way to a much older 
and more tamiliar contrast—the con- 
trast of rich and poor. Cultured 
Atrikanders, rich Jews, and old Eng- 
lish ladies seeking the sun are served 


Town 


by a mixed race, the Cape Colored 
people. Hardworking, 
and in all manners and culture Euro- 
pean, the typical Cape Colored man 
feels his imposed inferior status as a 
deep tragedy. The pure 
Africans there, mostly from the areas 


respectable, 


personal 


where they have long been subjected 


to European influence, react in a 


similar way. 


I Capr Town the visitor sees a 
relic of Europe of a hundred and 
fifty vears ago. He sees a rich and 
pampered plutocracy which hates, de- 
ihove all fears the mob. 
Emotion is piled up behind the idea 
that the poor must be kept in their 
proper place, if necessary by dracon- 
lan punishment. Volunteer bands arm- 


ed with rifles are called in to ensure 


S ind 


this domination. 

Side by side with a really active 
social conscience among some parts 
of the privileged community (for 
South Africa has not 
given fair credit) is a general unwil- 
lingness for the State to take social 


which been 


down-and-out 
if they happen to be black. 


respons bility for Its 
citizens 
Existing social services of housing, 
health and education are under con- 
attack 

Such was Europe at the end of the 


Ihe French found 


Stant 


eighteenth century 


Seeking a Solution in South Africa 


| by Hugh Latimer 


London Observer Correspondent 


one way Out—revolutior 
evolved the slower but 
process of reform. Will 
discover any way out bu 
The latest effort, by 
Pirow, is to organize a k 
Conference on native po 
non-Europeans and all t 
political parties represent 
terests the United Party, 
opposing Malan’s metho: 
want to fight an election 
question, on which it is d 
Pirow, now a _ neutra 
Cabinet ‘minister who on 
pathies with Hitler. He th 
of total territorial apart 
segregation), with modif 
detribalized natives, offer 


cooperation. 


oe of the Afr 
ent is unfit for pern 
Settlement because of the ¢ 
Mr. Pirow. By 
“other Powers” in Africa 
be set aside, he suggests, a 
ent African States in whic 


consul! 


man would have no rights 
gests an approach to Brit 
basis of this plan to devel 
tectorate of Basutoland, Be 
and Swaziland as independ 


States. 

More original thinking 
lines has been 
Stubbs, who during the wa 
tor of South Africa’s n 
Army 


done b 


rate areas for the exclusive 
of Black and White, maint 
basis of an all-White and 
(This implies 
doing manual labor, an 

to Africa.) 

The Brigadier does n¢ 
burden of establishing a 
tustan” on the British 
all the vast extent of So 
land available there is no 


segregation save the selfis! 


economy 


white races,” he says. 
Recentiy the leading 
Cape Argus published twi 
Sir Stewart Gore-Brownc 
for many years the native 
tative on the Northern 
Legislative Council. It 
his efforts that some 95 
the area of Northern Rhos 
in trust for native use. 1 
ritory is, however, agricu 
backward, and hardly a 
tisement for segregation. 
Sir Stewart proposes 
Rhodesia as one native st 
amalgamation of North-f 
desia with Nyasaland to fo 
He disclaims any intent 
gesting any similar solut 
"CONTINUED | 





Services. He thinks 
only solution is the creat: 
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NORTHERN POLICEMAN 


My Beat in the Arctic 


by Insp. Henry A. Larsen, RCMP 


as told to Anne Fromer 


OL ICING the Arctic is very different from ment unless it is understood that a wife capable 
British | iforcement anywhere else on earth. Else- of doing her full share of work is about as impor- 
paintu where in Canada the RCMP is a Federal tant to an Eskimo for survival on a hunt as food, 
1 Africa police {orce expert in the science of crime detec- shelter, gun and snowshoes. The Eskimo wife 
se. tion, bu! the same officers when assigned to the is a specialist in her all-important tasks, an essen- 
Oswald Arctic {1nd that crime detection is the least of their tial (if not equal) partner of the man both on the 
d Table worrik The Eskimos are so inherently honest trackless trail and at home. 
with the that the!t is almost unknown—I once lost a thermos Only Eskimo women, for example, have master- 
uropean hottle !:om my sled and an Eskimo mushed 100 ed, through centuries of necessity, the art of sew- 
This in miles ursuit to return it. ing absolutely watertight and snowproof seams in 
ch, while Inst the Arctic policeman needs a working cariboo and seal skin boots, trousers and parkas. 
loes not know of other sciences, sociology and psycho- Keeping dry and warm is literally a matter of life 
1€ Native ogy. specially he must adapt the laws of and death in the Arctic, where a wetting can mean 
divided civiliz ) to people who do not live under, and freezing to death in a matter of minutes. (Cloth- 
an eX do not understand, conditions that make such laws ing sewn by Eskimo women is so warm that inside 
id syn necessi A city man might conclude from a an igloo, where the temperature may be 80 degrees 
1 polic yare Stutement of facts that Eskimo-land is a place due to the insulation of snow blocks, an Eskimo 
(rac where crime as he knows it can become the virtue immediately strips off most of his or her clothing. ) 
ions { filial obedience, and where virtue as the white man Because partnership between man and woman 
basis understands it might endanger lives. is SO essential in the Arctic, it may be understand- 
Ac illustrating this paradox occurred on one able that Eskimos have evolved a rather different 
patrol of mine. I found an Eskimo living with moral code. In fact, any one of the foursome 
1 cont a woman | Knew to be another Eskimo’s wife. His would have been astounded and incredulous if 
nt whit wn Wife was nowhere to be seen. His explana- told that they had done something wrong. Shar- 
late, says tion Was that the woman with him was pregnant, ing all possessions has become an Eskimo way of 
nm wit nd therefore could not go with her husband on a life due to the economics of survival. An Eskimo 
as could ong t. However, she could still work very who shoots a cariboo when food is scarce quite 
idepend- well around an igloo, so the two men had exchang- automatically invites everyone ir. the settlement to 
the white ed wives while the other was away on a six-weeks’ eat from his pot, knowing that he will do the same 
He sug hunt another day. Because personal pride of posses- 
on the [his may sound like a questionable arrange- sion, including marital jealouslv, is not a natural 
the P 
lanala IGLOO “‘lab'' was built to house Dominion Observatory equipment for magnetic surveys at Baker Lake. 
a aed —Photos by NFB 
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INSPECTOR H. A. LARSEN 


Eskimo trait, crimes of passion are extremely rare 

This is fortunate, from the viewpoint of court 
procedure. When a man has to be brought to 
trial for a major crime in the Arctic, it often 
involves literally thousands of miles of complicated 
travel by all concerned. A case in point was 
trial of Akhalgiak, an Eskimo from Sherman Iniet 
charged with shooting the man with whom he 
shared an igloo and two communal wives. 

Akhalgiak and a number of witnesses had to be 
brought by dog-sled 600 miles from Sherman Inlet 
to Coppermine, North West Territories. A judge, 
prosecutor and defence lawyer had to be flown in 
from Edmonton, more than 1,000 miles away. 
There was no lockup at Coppermine, so Akhalgiak 
was detained aboard my ship, the St. Roch, pend- 
ing trial. Most of the white male population of 
Coppermine was recruited as jurors. 

But even this turned out to be no conventional 
crime of passion. What had happened—and 
what Akhalgiak insisted on testifying to, much to 
the dismay of his counsel who tried to build a 
defence of provocation, was this: 


\ BABY boy was born to Akhalgiak’s wife about 
-& the same time a baby girl was born to another 
family, and, as is the Eskimo custom, the two 
families arranged an informal betrothal between 
the two infants, a sort of informal earmarking of 
the children for each other when they reached 
marriageable age. 

But the arrangement made relatives of the two 
couples, so to speak, and they promptly moved 
into a two-family igloo. (A two-family igloo is 
the same size, one room, 12 feet across, as a one- 
family igloo, except that two families live in it.) 
The inlaws-to-be lived amicably together in com- 
munal marriage for a while. Then trouble devel- 
oped, and one day Akhalgiak shot the other man 
between the eyes. 

The trouble, Akhalgiak said, was not that he 
objected to sharing wives, but that the other man 
had departed from Eskimo custom in wanting 
both women as his exclusive wives; was, in fact, 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 22 
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—Pecke & Hinchar 


SPACIOUSNESS and lightness are achieved with furniture by Offic. pecialty 
Company in entrance way and general office of the Soules Construction Com. 
pany, light in color and attractive and pleasing to the eye, but business-like. 


—Panda 


STILL functional, but unobtrusively so, and providing the maximum of comfort 
and pleasure is room at Cooper and Beatty, Toronto typography firm, which 
reflects thorough and intelligent use of modern materials, sensitively handled. 


Businessmen Put Decor 


To Work in the Office 


by Hel Tracey PENDANT light works in 


with modern design, so 

; ; : ; long as it is beautiful and 
workers can remember the davs, and tor some they functional, as this one is 
ttice was a drab tlie compartment with a chair, a desk but most modern lighting 


fice 
r, and little else It was the same all the way down the s unobtrusive and indirect 


company to the »-a-week clerk in the stock- 
that the president had a | 
businessmen have stopped 
hey once thought of it, they have begur 
TT 


offices and those of their employees can 


ilesmen on their routes [his is in keep 


nd emplover-employee 


between the bleak functionalism 
incV that have been achieved 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 


bc 
Whittinghom 


DOUBLE PURPOSE is served by filing cabinets that double as drawers, and BOARD ROOM looks stable, modern and attractive, and chairs deer nd com: 
; » of the 


preserve the general pattern of the office by matching with banks of cabinets fortable at York County Municipal Offices in Toronto. Light text 
at right. Picture shows the accounts office at Sick Children's Hospital, Toronto. table adds brightness and dispels heavy gloomy mood of old-fashion: 
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Central Canada Still Leads 


Emphasis during recent years has been on the West's boom, 


\i OF THE most popular legends of cur- 
Canadian development is that the West 
itching up with the East. The long eco- 

nomic minance of Ontario and Quebec is sup- 
e declining, and the West to be coming 


posed 

into it vn. 

Th ord does not support this conclusion. It 
may | vision of prophetic imagination, but it 
is Ce not yet an accomplished fact. In the 
prosa ms of cold fact Central Canada is not 
losing und—and in some respects it is increas- 
ing its lead 

In s of investment, employment or produc- 
tion, Ontario and Quebec continue to attract more 
than fair share of new business. Despite all 
the excitement of the dramatic resources develop- 
ments e Alberta oil, BC aluminum, and Labra- 
dor jobs are increasing faster in Ontario and 
Quebec than anywhere else, more money is being 
put info new enterprises in these two provinces, 
ind the value of their production retains its formid- 
able lead over the rest of the country. 

In ist five vears the total new investment 
1 ¢ da is estimated at about $20 billion: 38 
yer ¢ if this has gone into Ontario, and 23 per 
cent » Quebec. Alberta and British Columbia 
eac d a share of about one-tenth. 

Ne three-quarters of this investment was 
mad private investors, the rest by Govern- 
ments The most directly productive investment 
is in two sectors which the statisticians call 
“m: turing” and “primary industries”. The 
dist 1 between them is the distinction which 
Canadians so often make between being “hewers 
of wood and drawers of water” and being pro- 
CESS { nature’s raw materials. 

W ‘tficial publications use the term “manu- 
factu they use it very broadly. It includes 


but figures show Ontario and Quebec are still out in front 


by Michael Barkway 


everything except the 
very first extractive pro- 
cesses. “Primary indus- 
tries” means agriculture 
and fishing; it includes 
cutting down trees, but 
not cutting them up; 
getting oil out of the 
ground, but not  trans- 
porting or refining it; 
digging ore out of the 
ground but not milling 
it or refining it. Saw 
mills and pulp mills and 
flour mills all count as 
“manufacturing”; so do 
oil refineries, ore mills 
and metal refineries. 


BC—$306 million (9°) 


New Investment in Manufacturing 


Total for Canada—$3,400 million 


Ontario—$1,655 million (48.7%) 


Quebec—$880 million (25.9%) 


Alberta—$153 million (4.5°%o) 


oe ESS you remember 
this, you won't see 
the significance of these 
figures about new _ in- 
vestment in manufactur- 
ing. I’ve taken five years 
up to the end of 1952, 
including the official 
estimates for this year which must be tentative. 

Total new investment in manufacturing in this 
period was $3,400 million. Very nearly half of it 
went into Ontario ($1,655 million). Another 
quarter ($880 million) went into Quebec. BC 
attracted only 9 per cent of the total, and Alberta 
about 4'2 per cent. 

Another interesting sign is the establishment of 
new manufacturing plants since the war. 1,500 
new plants had been started up to the end of last 
year. More than 40 per cent of them (626) 
settled in Quebec; (and 60 per cent of these were 
in or around Montreal). 
Another one-third (504) 
seitled in Ontario, (with 


Jobs for Canadians in New Manufacturing Since 1945] 40 per cent of them 


Intario 44° 


duebec 35°% 


BC 7% 


Manitoba 4°% 


Alberta 3% 


All others 4% 





around Toronto). 

Since new plants can 
te big or small, the sig- 
nificant thing is the 
1umber of people they 
2mploy. About 7 per 
rent of the Canadians 
working in manufactur- 
ng today owe their jobs 
to new plants — started 
since the end of 1945. 
Of these new jobs, 44 
per cent are in Ontario, 
and 35 per cent in Que- 
bec. This doesn’t leave 
very many for the rest 
of the country. British 
Columbia has 7 per cent 
of them, Manitoba 4 per 
cent, and Nova Scotia 
and Alberta 3 per cent 
each. 

There couldn’t be a 
clearer reminder that 
manufacturing business 
(taking “manufacturing” 
in the widest sense), 
does not normally choose 





All others—$406 million (11.9°o) 


the wide open spaces. On social and political 
grounds it may be very desirable to spread it out 
But on economic and financial grounds manufac- 
turers like to huddle together. 

One more set of figures clinches the argument 
so far as manufacturing is concerned In current 
dollars, the value of production from Canadian 
manufacturing industries (remember, still, the 
wide use of the word), has more than doubled 
since 1946. It increased from $8 billion to $17! 2 
billion (estimated for 1952) This is an increase 
of 118 per cent Any province that increased less 
than that was falling behind the national average. 

Actually only three provinces beat the average 
increase, and a fourth equalled it. Can you guess 
the four? 


oe of the list in increased value of manufactur- 
ing production was Newfoundland. Its increase 
between 1946 and 1952 is estimated at more than 
200 per cent; but it is, of course, on a small base, 
(from $30 million to $91 million) Ontario came 
next with an increase of 130 per cent, and it was 
on a very large base (from $3,755 million to 
$8,627 million). BC just beat the average with 
an increase of 122 per cent. PEI (again on a tiny 
base) just hit it with an increase of 118 per cent 

All the other provinces fell below the nationa 
average, with Quebec nearest to it at 110 per cent 
Alberta’s increase is estimated at 98 per cent, New 
Brunswick, 95 per cent, Nova Scotia 80 per cent, 
Manitoba 74 per cent and Saskatchewan 64 per 
cent. 

If you take it by regions, Ontario and Quebec 
still have just about the same share of the coun- 
try’s manufacturing production as they did in 1931] 
It's about 80 per cent. BC has 8 per cent, the 
Prairies about 8 per cent, and the Maritimes about 
4 per cent. The most significant change betwee 
1939 and 1952 was a wartime dispersion, which 
brought the Prairies up to nearly 10 per cent of the 
total in 1946. But Central Canada has re-estab- 
lished its former position as the producer of four- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 30 
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UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES UNITE! 





The Have-Nots 


by Willson Woodside 


HE UN begins its session each 
year with a so-called General 
Debate, which is no debate at all 
yut a long series of speeches, in 
which each nation sets forth its view 
of the world situation or of its par- 


he 


ticular regional problem, exhorts t 
members to do more for peace or 
cautions them against prying into 
that nation’s domestic affairs, and 
often gets in a good lick of propa- 
for its own government. 

The UN, which has never been able 
to agree to set a time limit to these 
speeches, justifies them as “setting the 
tone” of world opinion for the new 
Assembly—and also allowing the dele- 
gates a week or so in which to get 
around and sound out others on the 
newest alignments 

One shrill tone which the General 
Debate set this vear was a demand 
by the have-not members for some- 
thing like a “share-the-wealth” pro- 
gram. The position, as the have-nots 
See it, Was put in a long and passionate 
speech by Santa Cruz, the Chilean 


. ANTA CRUZ called on the General 
sJ Assembly to make a careful study 
of the world revolution which is going 
on, the pressure trom millions of hu- 
man beings for more material and 
spiritual satisfaction from life, for 
wider rights within their nations and 
In international society 

A billion people, he said, had won 
independence in the last ten years 
600 millions more live in under-de- 
veloped colonies or independent coun- 
ries, in a condition between poverty 
ind extreme misery. Their average 
annual income is about $60 per head 
And in the presence of this misery, 
three or four hundred million people 
living at points only a few hours away 





by aeroplane, have boosted their 
standard of living notably in the past 
fifty years. (That's us.) This danger- 
ous chasm is widening; the poor are 
getting poorer and the rich richer. 

The mortality rate, only ten per 
thousand in North America, is 17 in 
Latin America and 30-odd in Asia. 
Malaria and tuberculosis decimate the 
latter populations, which have only 
17 doctors per 100,000 persons, as 
against 106 for the advanced nations. 
The world’s poor get only 2,150 cal- 
ories of food per day, while the rich 
get 3,040. Taking a pre-war index 
figure of 100 tor the amount of food 
available, North America stood at 125 
in 1950, Europe at 89, the Far East 
87, and Latin America at 70. Popu- 
lation increases while the food sup- 
ply diminishes. 

In such under-developed countries 

let no one dare use the word “back- 
ward” —the illiteracy rate reaches 90 
per cent in India and Libya, 85 per 
cent in Egypt and Haiti. This all 
seems to be someone else's fault. 
[here is no suggestion that here at 
least the nations could help them- 
selves: after all, the highly literate 
Icelanders are poor people. 

“To this situation of permanent 
misery there has been added in the 
last few years the monster of infla- 
tion,” the Chilean delegate went on, 
“to fire social unrest.” And the trad- 
ing situation is very bad. “The under- 
developed countries will, in 1952, 
have suffered an impoverishment 
amounting to $4,532,000°—their esti- 
mated trade deficit for the year. This, 
though he didn’t say so, includes all 
the big limousines for the pashas in 
all the under-developed countries, all 
the extravagances of a Peron, all the 


—International News Photos 


ARE THEY WORRIED? Andrei Gromyko, left, seems to be biting his nails, and 
Andrei Vishinsky kept passing his hand over his face at the UN opening session. 








fancy American gadgets. 

But these poor people shouldn't be 
poor. Their countries have an im- 
mense natural wealth from which 
they are not receiving the benefits to 
which they are entitled. There can be 
no doubt, the delegate said, as to their 
right to use their own resources, ac- 
cording to the principles of self-de- 
termination. What is needed is a 
world-wide program to develop the 
backward countries, a “wide, bold 
program” which would “channelize 
the world revolution into international 
cooperation and solidarity.” The un- 
der-developed countries are conscious 
that the industrial countries need their 
raw materials just as much as the 
former need machinery and capital. 

“They are conscious of their 
strength and, hence, of the fact that 
they can negotiate on an equal foot- 
ing with the industrial countries and 
can demand that the problems of pro- 
duction, expansion, conservation, 
transformation and distribution of 
wealth should be solved for the bene- 
fit of all.” 


YENERAL AGREEMENTS should be 

¥ concluded, Santa Cruz goes on, 
in which the under-developed coun- 
tries would participate on an equal 
footing with the industrialized coun- 
tries and in which the interests of 
both groups should be safeguarded 
so that “their resources of raw ma- 
terials, labor, experts, equipment, 
machinery and capital would be used 


in a cooperative manner.” 

But none of your Point Four pro- 
grams (Truman’s 1949 proposal for 
a great American effort at technical 
assistance). It has to be done through 
the UN, so that the under-developed 


Have the Votes 


nations will be “absolutely their 
interests are not being sic-ificeg™ 
And there is no question nakinoe 


raw materials available at lower cost: 
the governing principle is to «cise the 
standard of living of th poore; 
peoples. 

The Latin delegate ended with 4 
bid for a solid front amon. Asian. 
African and Latin American delega- 
tions on this matter. i 

There it is: “Under-deve! sped na- 
tions of the world, unite!” |) 5uts just 
a little differe complexion a pro- 


gram into w the “wealt mem- 
bers of the already bearing the 
entire burden fending others, 
who won't eve contribu tighting 
men to the UN nd in Korea. have 
begun to ‘put si idealism and a 
certain amount of practica fort. 
I RATHER SOUNDS as though the 
“cooperation” is to bi on our 
side, and recent experic 1 Iran, 
in Egypt, in Burma and _ Indonesia, 
into all of which und eveloped 
countries large quantities Western 
capital and technical know-how have 
been poured and almost mpletely 
lost, do not encourage new vestors 
Nor will the Western g iments 
contributing to the UN's Lechnica 
Assistance Program run by Canada’s 
Dr. Hugh Keenleyside, be encouraged 


by the attitude shown by Bolivia, one 
of the major recipients of their aid 
The Bolivian delegate permitted him- 
self to describe the UN assistance as 
“an important event of great conse 
quence.” His people understood that 
it would be “materially advantageous’ 
to them. But they were very much 
worried over its effect on their sov- 
ereignty and were going to have some- 
thing to say to the UN about that. 
The one thing the delegate couldn't 





enations 


IN CONTRAST Trygve Lie, left, UN Secretary-General, Lester Pearson, General 
Assembly President centre, and A. W. Cordier, Exec. Assistant, seem <heerful. 
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If to say was “Thank you!” 
He finis!cd with a firm demand for 
more stance, a veiled threat that 
the Bo! sans might go Communist if 
: get the help, a defence of 


pinge on extreme national sovereignty 
because it will be closely watched and 
controlled by an international body 
more powertul than the present United 
Nations. 


bring hi! 


ay d 
ao lization of Bolivia’s famous 5 
tin m and an appeal to countries U N Jottings 
with } ems similar to those of his 
own fo solidarity. In the course of ROMYKO, who is noted as the 


his speech he mentioned that the tin smart “parliamentarian” of the 
Simon Patino, had a for- Soviet delegation, made a slip in a 


agn 
si ver a billion dollars but paid committee meeting when he said “We 
onl\ ) in taxes to the Bolivian Russians . . .”, caught himself at once 
state ear. In some way that seem- and changed it to “We peoples of the 
ed to ). our fault too. Soviet Union.” On another occasion 
Th s no doubt that the under- he used a saying which came very 
developed countries, more and more oddly from Communist lips: “The 
vften vaked these days in what is United States fears the Geneva Pro- 
known us the Arab-Asian-Latin bloc, tocol on bacteriological warfare as 
have votes to set up an alluring the devil fears holy incense.” 
UN tram to share the wealth. Lack of courtesy at the UN im- 
The 1ot, however, vote the money presses those who are familiar with 
req [he Americans and our- Anglo-Saxon parliamentary usage. 
selve suld be called upon, in the Courtesy is held to be the minimum 
first j nce, to do that. lubrication for carrying on necessary 
Now. | don’t think we are going intercourse with opponents one does 


not like. General Romulo, a former 
Assembly President, strongly agreed 


to ha t out to Peron-type govern- 
ments jike the new one in Bolivia, 


with the closing down of the free press with me that President Pearson should 
n thai country as our “Thank you!” have sent back to his seat the Iraqui 
| don't think we are going to hand it delegate who made a personal attack 
out t ly Mossadegh or cheerfully on him from the rostrum. Romulo on 
incompetent Burmese or Indonesians. one occasion cut off Vishinsky’s mi- 
We are not going to hand it out read- crophone connection to the inter- 


vt Egypt, whose grasping upper preters’ booths, after the vitriolic 


classes have divided up among them- Soviet speaker had ignored several 
selves the vast sterling balances paid requests to take his seat. 


On another occasion at this session 
the American delegate Ernest Gross 
referred to a statement just made by 
the Czechoslovak delegate as “similar 
to false charges made by other agents 


ff by Britain since the war. 

It ever there is such a world-wide 
program of development, it is certain 
that 1! will do just what the Bolivian 
found so unacceptable: it will im- 
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they are the only delegates who still 
cling to their national costume—I 
have never heard say a word «ince the 
day they were admitted. The Saudi 
Arabians have scarcely made an in- 
tervention since the days of the Pales- 
tine dispute. It will be recalled that 
their leader, the Emir Faisal, remark- 
ed poetically to Yousuf Karsh at the 
San Francisco Conference, in explana- 
tion of his silence, that “Words are 


of the Soviet group.” And again, the 
Byelorussian delegate referred to the 
Chinese delegate only as “the repre- 
sentative of the Kuomintang group.” 
I have never heard a chairman object 
in such cases. 

Silent partners are the delegations 
of Saudi Arabia, and more particu- 
larly, the Yemen. The latter, in 
their own brown skirted tunics and 





white hats—with the Indian women, 





Because Meat is still needed in 
Britain... 


Intercontinental Packers Ltd.—makers of the world-famous 
Europa Brand Canned Ham—have anticipated your desire 
to give this unique gift to friends and family overseas this 
Christmas and now have STOCKS ON HAND IN 
ENGLAND so that you can have a 





delivered to any address 
in Fhe United Kingdom 
ol charges included $44 59 


(Weight between 10 and 11 Ibs.) 
In giving Europa Brand Ham you are giving the finest in 
Quality, known everywhere for its outstanding Taste and 
Tenderness. Each Ham will weigh between ten and eleven 
pounds—all meat, no bone. Intercontinental'’s new United 


Kingdom delivery service means 
* GREATER CONVENIENCE * BIGGER VALUE 


*SPEEDIER ARRIVAL ° GUARANTEED DELIVERY 


No delays, no troublesome mailing difficulties. 
You save on postage and packaging. 


ORDER FORMS AVAILABLE AT MOST FOOD STORES 





Or take this announcement to your regular retailer and ask him 
to secure order form for you. 


SHIPMENT OF EUROPA BRAND HAM CAN ALSO BE 
MADE TO CANADIAN OR UNITED STATES ADDRESSES, 
USING THE SAME ORDER FORM. 


BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


Europa Brand Canned Ham makes an excellent Xmas gift 
for business associates and customers, providing an ideal 
complement to the Season's entertaining. 








Europa Brand Canned Ham is a product of 





PACKERS LTD. 
Head Office: SASKATOON, SASK. 


Plants at: SASKATOON AND REGINA 
BENDIGO, SYDNEY AND BRISBANE, AUSTRALIA 
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like the winds of the desert: they blow 


achieve very 


constantly, but they 
little.” 

Alphabetical seating 
odd companions. Th 
neighbors here, as at 
Arab Lebanese The 


to sit next to the Sovi 


produces some 
e Israeli are 


home, of the 


Turks have 
et Ukrainians 


Canada is cheek by jowl with the Bve- 


orussians, who hold 


three seats for the 


down one ot 


Soviet Union 


which Stalin squeezed out of Roose- 


velt at Yalta, in return 


sembly seats for the l 


for 
IO! 


Fe 


three As- 
American 


public opinion repudiated the deal 
when it became known, joking that 
the spare U.S. seats would have to be 
given to Brooklyn and Texas, but 
Stalin still sends a “Soviet” delega- 
tion, a “Ukrainian” delegation and 
the “Bvelorussians.” 

The only interesting personality 
who ever turned up in the latter was 
Koudrvavtsev, who had been revealed 
in the Gouzenko Case blue book just 
previously as the man w ho set up the 
main Soviet spy ring in Canada I had 


the personal Satisfaction of exposing 


him to the press and he has not been 
seen around the UN since. 


N” AFRAID of The Bear: It was 
refreshing in a meeting of the 
Steering Committee to see the dele- 
gate of little Thailand rise to Op- 
pose his immediate and menacing 
neighbor, the Soviet delegate. One ot 
the best barometers of the world 
situation is the number of votes in 
Opposition or in abstention cast by 
small nations on questions in which 
the Soviets have shown a furious in- 
terest. The Thai delegate is the popu- 
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In the power, mining, pulp and paper, and general 


manufacturing industries of Canada, the records of 


service of Dominion Machines bear witness to their 


unequalled quality, workmanship and performance. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON DOMINION 


For detailed information on Dominion Engineering’s 


complete facilities for the production of all types of 


industrial equipment, write to P.O. Box 220, Montreal, 
and ask for General Bulletin DE. 







OMINION ENGINEERING 


COMPANY LIMITED 


MONTREAL - TORONTO - WINNIPEG - VANCOUVER 
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lar Prince Wan Waithayak: 
mun Naradhip Bongspradan. 


The Assembly Dome 
a Space Cadet flavor. T} 
steel beams, painted a dar} 
the big flat white disk wit! 
it which covers the junct 
beams, give something of 
of being ready to take off { 
planet. if necessary. In lud 
trast are the much-remark 
tic murals on the walls, on: 
looks like nothing so muc! 
bit sliding downhill on its 

You can always tell 
delegation. Without kno 
they are, you can spot thc 
up the escalator, always n 
tight group, with one or 1 
bushy-headed “old foxes’ 
of thin-faced young inte 
glain thug or two, and a 


ple 
looking severely-dressed \ 


HE SWEDISH delegat 

Minister Unden, brot 
a dull session by quoting 
sky's face a peace initiatiy 
Tsar Nicholas II in 1898, 
the first Hague Conte 
Tsar's invitation spoke of 
tenance of general peace 
tion of the excessive arman 
weigh on all nations” 
towards which they shou 

It declared: “The eve 
financial charges strike 
public prosperity at its 
intellectual and physical 
the nations, their labor 
are for the most part diy 
their natural application 
ductively consumed; hund 
lions are spent in acqui 
engines of destruction, wl! 
today regarded as the 
science are destined tomor! 
all value in consequenc 


fresh discovery. 


“National culture, econon 


ress, and the production 
are either paralyzed or p 
their development. Moreo 
portion as the armaments 
power increase, so do the 
less attain the object aimed 
Governments.” 

That makes 54 years ot 
peace and disarmament. B 
dares argue from that that 
Stop talking. 
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Jamaica: Canad 


by James Albert Wales 


. too far-fetched, to claim 
maica, largest of the British 
Indies, is a “suburb” of 


prove it by taking the next 
Kingston or Montego Bay. 
set foot on terra firma you 
eeted practically simultane- 
young lady proffering you 
of Jamaican  Planter’s 
courtesy of the rum manu- 
it the Island) and one or 
.our friends from Toronto, 
or where in the Dominion 
e or visit. 
vat Canadian travel is free 
tions, more Canadians than 
oing back to Jamaica, or 
it, as Columbus did in 
the first time. They are 
travelers and they spent 
ion on travel away from 
1951, 
see many Canadians in 
imong whom you'll find key 
government, industry, the 
ws, and society. And you'll 
ceting the hospitable Jamai- 
o look upon Canadians with 
regard. Their friendliness is 
nd unmistakable and you'll 
ecially in and around Kings- 
the North Coast areas, the 
ind congenial social life of 
but first-rank British colony. 


from the economic advan- 
of spending Canadian dollars 
nd where the pound was de- 
few years ago and prices 
marked up too greatly from 
figures, a visitor gets extra 
in the wav of unspoiled 


veauty and dependable daily 


throughout the fall and 
is well as delightful spring 


mer weather free from exces- 





ian Suburb 


“DOCTOR'S CAVE"’ WHITE SANDS BEACH AT MONTEGO BAY 


sive heat and rain. 

You take your choice among five 
resort areas, ranging from uncrowded 
“white-sands” beaches, to mountain 
resorts at 3,000 to 4,000 feet above 
sea level, and with more than 50 
hotels offering American-plan rates 
that not only are very moderate by 
comparison with what is offered at 
mainland resorts of comparable ex- 
cellence and quality, but which in- 
clude various amenities, recreations 
and entertainments for which extra 
charges are usually made at resort 
hotels. 

For night life devotees there are 
unique tropical floor shows with 
calypso singing and native dancing at 
most of the hotels and several night 
clubs. A new night club, with native 
decor and talent, sponsored by a North 
Coast hotel, will be opened shortly 





—Photos courtesy Jamaica Tourist Trade Development Board 


SUN TERRACE AT TOWER ISLE: NAME IS FROM ISLAND 


before the beginning of the coming 
winter season. 

Jamaica is only hours away from 
practically anywhere in Eastern Can- 
ada, and not too far away from even 
the Pacific provinces te enable one to 
enjoy even a_two-weeks’ vacation 
thoroughly without taking too much 
time out for travel. The slight extra 
cost of flying to Jamaica as compared 
with other resorts somewhat nearer, 
is more than made up by the savings 
you'll make in your hotel bill, if you 
stay for ten days or more, because 
you'll pay only from $6.50 to $15 pet 
day, including all meals, practically 
everywhere and even at the height of 
the winter season. 


H® you can enjoy the unique 
-H sport of river rafting on the Rio 
Grande, where Errol Flynn may speed 
you on your way, as he is an ardent 
river rafter himself. There’s also the 
unusual sport of alligator shooting, 
marvelous deepsea fishing, which is 
only just beginning to be appreciated 
by visitors as it deserves, pari-mutuel 
betting at the exquisitely beautiful 
Knutsford Park with its scenic back- 
drop of the Blue Mountains, water- 
skiing with Canadian instructors, the 
new and spectacular Upton Country 
Club golf course on the north shore, 
and five other courses in other areas. 
[he island’s rolling terrain and the 
superb scenic views that can be en- 
joved trom almost every eminence, 
make Jamaica’s golf links doubly en- 
joyable for expert and novice alike. 

Motorists ride over 4,000 miles oft 
well-paved roads, with enchanting 
scenery at practically every turn of 
every road. 

In the winter season and especially 
from mid-January to Easter, accom- 
modations usually sell out well in 
advance, but the Tourist Board sees 
to it that no intending visitor ever is 
turned away, even if he cannot always 
be provided tor at the hotel or guest 
house of his first choice. 
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de la CALLE STUDY CENTRE 


(25th year) 
Comfortable residential school for French and 
foreign young ladies. Courses of general instruc- 
tion, literature, modern languages, French cul- 
ture, arts, secretarial, etc. All v comforts 
Entrance to University of Pa Diplomas 
special fees for long period of residence 


48 Avenue des Tilleuls 


PARIS 16e, FRANCE 











envelope is 
well received... 


We still 
make the best 
envelopes 


ALSO 
LOCATED 
IN 


Halifax * Montreal - Toronto 
Winnipeg - Vancouver 


Here’s an 
Accident & Sickness 
Policy which 
CANNOT BE 
CHANGED OR 


CANCELLED 


by the Company 
after issuance! 


BECAUSE Paul Revere 
Accident and Sickness 
Policies are Non-Can- 
cellable and Guaran- 
teed Continuable to 
age 65, the policies 
cannot be changed 
by the company 

and can only be 
cancelled by the pol 
icyholder 

Write for full 
Information 

















Celle 


Life Insurance Company 


erty ee met 
King St. E., Hamilton. Phone 8-4296 


w 


Paul Revere Life Insurance Company 
King Street E., Hamilton, Ont 


Please send me a Free ccpy of 


“LOOPHOLES IN 
DISABILITY INSURANCE” 


a reprint of a frank, authoritative article 
the Ohio State Medical Journal 
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Name 


Address 
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FLOWERING SHRUBS 


for Fall Planting 


REDLEAF BARBERRY 
JAPANESE QUINCE 
FORSYTHIA ae 
HYDRANGEA ARBORESCENS 
HYDRANGEA P.G. 
PHILADELPHUS VIRGINAL 
BRIDAL WREATH 


LILACS French Hybrids in variety 


” " ” ” 


Each 

18-24 ins. $1.00 
18-24 ins. 70 
2- 3 ft. .80 
18-24 ins. .80 
18-24 ins. 70 
2- 3 ft. .80 
2-3 tt. 70 
18-24 ins. 2515 
2- 3 ft. 2.75 


For complete list of Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs, Roses and Peren- 
nials, send for our illustrated CATALOGUE. Free on request. 


A COMPLETée 


LANDSCAPE SERVICE 


‘SHERIDAN NURSERIES 


LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE: 4 St. Thomas St., Toronto 5 


NURSERIES: Sheridan, Ontario 
SALES STATIONS: 2827 Yonge St. 


(at Strathgowan) Toronto 


1186 Bay St. (at Bloor) Toronto 


Lakeshore No. 2 


Highway at Clarkson, Ont. 


5975 Cote des Neiges Rd., Montreal, P.Q. 


Faci g danger... 


1S not one of the Ostrich’s 
strong points of character. When 
the going gets rough, he tries to 
avoid trouble by hiding his head 
in the sand. He finds out too late 
that his difficulties cannot be 
solved by ignoring them. With 
clearer vision and planned de- 
fence, he would enjoya longer life. 


Some people too, bury their 
heads against the inevitable. You 
know that some day you must 
retire. Don’t wait for that day to 


Crown eo 


Heme Office 
iy 


PP 


1:00, INSURANCE COMPANY 


f 


make The sooner 
you Start saving for your retire- 
ment, the easier it is. 


your 


For instance, at age 30, an annual 
deposit of $230.20 will provide 
a cash payment to you of $10,000 
atage 65. Your savings program 
is life insured and your family 
will receive $10,000, if vou die 
at anytime before age 65. Plan 
your retirement program today. 
Call your Crown Life representa- 
tive, or send in the coupon below. 


CROWN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ge Street Toront Ontar 
Please send me information about 
Retirement Plar 


My age is Age | wish to retire 


Name 


| Address 


| City/Town 


Province 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 4 
The best that the patient can do, with 
the help of the pretty nurse, is to lay 
down the risks he is prepared to take, 
and hope that they will be bold 
enough to persuade the sister to pro- 
mise support. It is a plan of this kind 
which the Commonwealth meeting 
will produce. To expect more is to 
be unrealistic. To expect less is to be 


too pessimistic. 


B' TWEEN this sort of analysis and 
the things the politicians are say- 
ing there is an unhappily large gulf. 
Democratic government constantly 
involves these contrasts between ad- 
ministrative necessity and _ political 
talk. It is as though government were 
conducted on several different lavers. 
One is the level of political speeches, 
or what the politicians consider the 
vote-getting level. Another is the lay- 
er of thought of the general public, 
about which the politicians guess and 
calculate and gamble, and which they 
trv to influence. And the third is the 
level of administration, the practical 
level at which the civil servants work. 
Between these three layers, holding 
together and reconciling them more 
or less successfully, is the effective 
government—the group of ministers 
called the Cabinet. They have on the 
one hand the civil servants’ report on 
what should be done for the good of 
the country. Then they have the 
speeches of the opposition and their 
effect on political opinion. And final- 
ly they have their own estimate 
perhaps different from the opposi- 
tion’s estimate—of what the general 
public is thinking. Out of these three 
they have to form policy. And the 
success of the policy depends on how 
well it reconciles the three. It is a tall 
order, and it is difficult at any time to 
be sure which element has predomi- 
nated in reaching the final decision. 
In the present Liberal 
Ministers’ political judgment is clear. 
They like Drew talking about trade. 
They look forward with pleasure to 
long parliamentary debates about it 
opens later this 
this for two reasons. 


case the 


when the session 


month. And 


| pet they think Drew’s campaign 
about convertibility will divert 
attention from other things on which 
the public feels more strongly—for 
example, high taxes. Second, they 
think they catch Drew one way 
or another on trade. If he just goes 
on saying that we must have conver- 
tibility, without saying how we are to 
get it, they think he can be made to 
look foolish. If, on the other hand, he 
advances any positive theory about 
what Canada can do, they think they 
will have him in an equally unpopu- 
lar position. Because they don’t be- 
lieve there is any simple specific by 
hich we help to make the 
pound convertible which would not 
involve cutting off U.S. trade. And 
they that this would 
be to sacrifice a big market for a 


smaller 


can 


Ww can 


can easily show 


one. 

There has been some hope among 
the Liberals that Drew would espouse 
the cause of Empire Preferences or 
some other manifestation of Com- 
monwealth restrictions: and on that 
issue they would confidently have an 


election. But Drew has kep: 
this, leaving some doubt o: 
wants the Government to 

is not doing. If the real s 

the Commonwealh talks ; 
analogy of the patient |¢ 
walk, which is sketched a} 
going to be difficult to pro 
the pretty nurse is doin 
should do to help the patie 
Which suggests that it will } 
to make much of a politics 
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GLEN ROSSIE DISTILLERS LTD. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9 
irv for TV control for the 
dmitted that they were 
ssfully applied to the chil- 
to herself because “one 
socks and watch TV too.” 
thers shook their heads 
over the difficulty of 
oung fry loose from the 
perform home tasks. Evi- 
parental foot is put down 
when school work is in- 
assigned home duties, 
ne high-school girl sum- 
family. crisis nicely, “No 
les, NO watchee TV!” 
irents mentioned the virtue 
nm in centering the child's 
home—a reassuring advan- 
nly, but one parent com- 
it the home was becoming 
ch the home of the children 
ise of the television set. 

IV seems to have had 
et on the lives of the adults 
heir children’s. As a form 
gathering in the town, tele- 
nings are competing with, 
ot yet supplanted, bridge. 
vening, while more informal 
bridge evening, is rapidh 
Ip its own protocol. — Its 
es from the drop-in-after- 
neeting variety to the invita- 
d by phone stating a set time 
incing a definite program 

for children, this type ot 
thering with the attendant 
on ol 


and lack of physical move- 


noiselessness, constant 


too demanding when they are 

led by those their own age 

to the late teens, when it 

social events involving the 

youngsters in the district 

1V a deterrent rather than an 

The child who considers 

of televiewing preferable 

ious entertainment such as 

dance, sports events, and 

as rare as the one who 

settling down with a good 
woing Out with the gang 

a ITV set is no social 

1. the area. Incomes are 


ough to make TV a matter 


How TV Affects a Community 


of choice rather than financial status. 
Television in the living room may add 
to a child’s popularity, but it doesn’t 
affect his social standing. Possession 
of TV is not rare enough to be ex- 
clusive and not universal enough to 
create inferiority complexes. : 

From a close observation of TV at 
work in the town community it seems 
to me that the whole situation boils 
down to two aspects—as yet the only 
two of major concern in the Canadian 
reception of TV. First, there is the 
tendency, even in the intelligent TV 
owner, to consider possession of TV 
an end in itself. Second, the amount 
of time even the judicious family 
spends in watching TV 


." PRESENT the programs viewed 
£% on TV are primarily entertain- 
ment, but as Mavor Moore, CBC's 
television executive pointed out in a 
SATURDAY NIGH® article, “What 
We'll Do With Television,” “every 
program that holds your attention 
educates you in some way. It mav be 
down instead of up, but you get some- 
thing.” 

The average Canadian is inevitably 
going to come into contact with rv 
and just as inevitably, willy nilly, is 
going to be educated by it. 

Judging trom the TV home, the 
age group particularly susceptible to 
the medium of TV is the six-to-twelve 
Vear old. 

Almost every study made of TV 
today urges the necessity for the 
parents’ budgeting of the children’s 
time to allow TV to take its proper 
place in the children’s lives. Quite 
rightly so, the question is, short of 
calling upon the combined services 
of a policeman, psychiatrist, and 
straitjacket, how is it to be done? 
Many parents can’t budget their own 
time, let alone that of their children 

To estimate from TV at work in 
the town area, the time aspect threat- 
ens to be a far greater problem than 
the moral and health hazards over 
which such hue and cry has been 
raised. With the constant improve- 
ment of television projection, the tech- 
nical faults should disappear as 
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Norris in The Vancouver Sun 


t may be all right for the likes of Toronto and Montreal — but who's to 


xe their eyes off our BC scenery long enough to look at TV. . 
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How Can I Start 
An Investment 
Programme? 


By 
Planned Savings 
Through 


Life Insurance. 


The basis of an investment plan in most 
eases should be life insurance. It meets in a 
sound and regular way the real objectives of 
investment — savings for the future, a re- 
tirement income and money for your family 
should anything happen to you. What is 
more, life insurance achieves these ends 
economically and without worry or risk. 
Discuss with a Mutual Life of Canada repre- 
sentative a life insurance investment plan 


for your future. 


THE 


UTUAL 


of CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


Protect while you dave 


EST. 1869 
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“You're right, young man! 


Imperial Whisky is even finer now, 








than it was in my early days.” 


MPERIAL 


Mature and Mellow 


gmoother than ever 


Look for itin the NEW 


atker & 


lineitod 
~ 


OF THE FAMOUS 


ous 


WH LS KY 


those of film, radio, of the Canadian television era 

the Can such control be achieved? Ac- 
enlargement cording to specialists must, if tele- 
vide vision is to become an agent and 
It is means for const! ive living rather 
or than a domineering monster and fear- 
1e tele ful Juggernaut demand tull atten- 
I\ tion and blind worship. But can it? 
en As it stands now, we are likelv to see 
nme pertection of performance come to 
c agiseipime irom IV a ereat deal sooner than Its 
ves and their iudience. It’s long leap from the 

he beginning expert's desk to the average home 





Letters 


Misplaced Footnote 


N MY article “Law and the Sex 
Criminal” (Oct. 18) the asterisk 
for the footnote, Page 26, was mis- 
placed and mav give a completely 
false impression. The fact that a per- 
son is guilty of one of the specified 
offences named does not necessaril\ 
mean that he is a sexual psychopath. 
It means that if he is found guilty of 
any one of those offences a special 
hearing may take place to determine 
whether or not he is a sexual psvcho- 
path The footnote should have been 
keved to the second paragraph of the 
second column, immediately after the 
words “specified sex offences.” 
W.C. J. MEREDITH. QC. 
Dean of the Faculty of Law, 


Vontreal McGill University. 


Church and Immigration 


i AN editorial par igraph in Oct. 4 


Issue Vou castigate a resolution 
passed at the recent meeting of the 
General Svnod of the Church of Eng- 
and in Canada on the subject. of 


st. which 





vou lay 





rious charge of racial dis- 


on 
resolution, which vou do not 
te even in part, began by welcom- 





s increased immigration Move- 
ment as some relief to “the serious 
plight of the homeless and displaced 


persons of European lands.” and ask- 


ed that this phase of public policy 
may be continues 
Secondly. it asked for “such gen- 


erous encouragement as will augment 
1e flow of British families and in- 
dividuals” (nothing is here said about 
doing so to the disadvantage of other 
immigrants) 

Thirdly, our own church people 


were exhorted “to extend the most 





triendly assistance possible to all im 
migrant groups and individuals.” I 
cannot fi inv fault in all this unless 
vou wish to favor racial discrimina- 


t 
t 


ion against British tamilies and in- 
dividuals 


SPENCER H. ELLiorr, 
Winnipee, Mar St. John’s College 


@ Epiroriat Nort Thre 


concerning Immigration presented at 


resolution 


the General Synod ts as follows 
(A) That the appreciation of Gen- 
1 

‘ral Synod be expressed to our Port 


(B) The General Svnod 


advantages to Canada 


recogniz 
’ the many 
of a large population, and alive to the 
serious plight of the homeless and 
displaced peoples of European lands. 
welcomes the increased immigration 
movement of the past vear, and ex- 
presses the hope that this phase of 
public policy will be continued with 
due consideration given at all times 
to employment possibilities and the 
iVallability of housing accommoda 
or new settlers 

Ihe Synod, concerned because of 
the limited and d sproportionate num 


bers of immigrants of Anglo-Saxon 


extraction, appeals to the Government 


Ph 
inada to provide such generous 


to the Ed ‘toy 


encouragement as will 





flow of British tamilies ar a 
to this country. = 
That on compassior ran ile 
than on national grounds ct a 
people in all parts of C: becieeaie 
tioned to extend the n te 
assistance possible to migrant 
groups and individuals 
(C) The Synod reaffi ts star 
that a more generous po ould 
adopted by the Federal rities 
admit the wives and fan of Ch 
nese residents in Canad of pec 
ple of the British West I and 
other parts of the Comn lth 
From Behind Iron Curtain 
WAS. asked by our inizati 
to convey our thanks 1 appre 
clation to you for the ent 
ticle “From Containme: Liber 
tion’, by Willson Woo in th 
Sept. 20 issue of SATUR NIGHT 
Knowing very well f: our ey 
perience, as residents of 
behind the Iron Curtai e tactics 
and aims of Muscovite ( munisn 
we are convinced that on hold 
fensive policy fortified with adequat 
armed strencth wi} deter Moscow 
her drive for world dor tion. A 
policy of appeasement, containme 
and concession, and inditference t 
wards the struggle and ttering of 
the enslaved peoples as ivocated 
by some near-sighted p clans 
the west. is the shortest route 
war. 
Toronto. Ont S. PIDHAIN 
( la 
Ukrainian Associatio t Victims 
of Russian Comn t Terri 
“Liberate”? by War? 
Ir IS very seldom that | do 
agree with the viewpo “pressed 
weekly by Willson Woods 1 SA 
URDAY NIGHT, but his art of Sep 
tember 20 “From Cont ent 





Liberation” leaves me d 
The only interpretatic 
on this article is that 


that, when we are good 





we shall declare war on R in OF 
der to “liberate” the so-c sateiiite 
nations, Irrespective GPs se) ol 
whether they wish to be ted 0! 
not 

Does he really mean t! sk 

(1) Can you conceive Unit 
States with its reluctant Ss evel 
fielding a land-force capi f dris 
ing Russia back to her bot 
daries? We have seen i! U 
an air force, even if 4 inof 
posed, IS incapable of M ; 
ending a land war. 

(2) Can you concel 
U.S. or any of its allies 
a war anyway? 

(3) Can you conceive t Third 
World War could settle ung. 
Has any war ever settled thin 
My impression 1s that a a 
has ever done ts to create grey 
new problems. 

To my mind, the pos 
sible chance of “rolling ba Sussia 




















































urtain 





Russia starts a war and 
And whether Russia does 
is beyond our control. 


W. R. SACHS 


Author Replies 


ny custom to reply to ad- 
ews of my writings, but 
of my volume of West 
s, “Panorama”, by J. L. 
’ published in a recent Is- 
wwAY NIGHT, Is such a tis- 
s that I cannot leave it 
rlesworth accuses me of 


ving the characters to- 
thout. much reason. other 
ibit of producing a new 


lly and so keeping the au- 


betore her public.” This 
ytrue. Most of the stories 
ima’, and = its. whole 


d been in my mind _ for 


notebook bears witness, 


research was done. for 
cidentally, my prev.ous 
Juorum” was finished in 


1950.) No 


is the right to impute base 


published in 


writer unless he is in 


of incontrovertible evi 


dence that they exist. 
If Mr. Charlesworth had done as 
much research as I have 
ing the performance of Gluck’s 
“Orfeo” in the Haymarket in 1770, 
he would know that the song “Che 
Faro” was sung then by an Italian 
tenor named Gaetno Guadagni of 
Vicenza. Charles Burney, his con- 
temporary, writes in his “General 
History of Music’, Volume IV, 
Page 497: “His (Guadagni’s) impas- 
sioned and exquisite manner of sing- 
ing the simple and_ ballad-like air, 
‘Che Faro’, acquired him great and 
just applause. He would not bow ac- 
knowledgment when applauded, or 
destroy all theatrical illusion by re- 
turning to repeat an air, if encored at 
the termination of an interesting scene 
. so he offended individuals and the 
Opera audience in general, so that he 
never appeared without being hissed.” 
I drew the incident at the Haymarket 
in “Great Lady” from this passage. 
I am rather more aware than Mr. 
Charlesworth, | think, of the proper 
Italian pronunciation of the name 
“Eurydice”. When pro- 
nounced it has, like the English name 
“Penelope”, four syllables. 


Halifax, 


concern- 


correctly 


England PHYLLIS BENTLEY 


Décor in the Office 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12 
vho have been given a tree 
1 with dire results 

Ww concept combines func- 

ind decorative design, ind 

: : 
breed of men 


know 


rise to a new 
itect designers. They 
eve the utmost in pleasing 
with the 
more 


them 
lighting, 


d to blend 


of better 
greater efficiency in the 
space required by todav’s 
offices are multi-purpose. 
mpartmentalized type that 

only is 


may 


tice and an office 


out. Now an area 
board room, or a lecture 


ervthing about it is flexible, 





designed to 


than one need. 


study in the nev 


provide 

more 
t Case 
Otfice furniture and design 
are the offices of Cooper 

Toronto, a firm that spe 
1 typography. Designed by 
George Engle- 


What can be 


designer 
eV indicate 
n an architect with a thor 
wledge of industrial design 
rn technique goes to work 
en budget 

have 
func- 


texture 
into the 


color and 
ked cleverly 
d scientific 


ch have 


aspects ot de- 
been thoroughly 
to. With an eve to 
expensive materials of light 


eco- 


high durability and high 
have been used through- 
or-tile patterns have been 


used to give the illusion of 
ice. Perforex in front of 
hides them from 
at to come through, at the 
ne providing more uniform 
formerly obtained 
hesitate to use 
when they are 


view, Vet 





than Was 
smith doesn’t 
1 products 


reasonably priced, and as good or bet- 
ter than anything else on the market 
from other countries. He has 
stacking chairs of a new Canadian de- 
Cooper and 


used 
sign, for instance, at 
Beatty, and he has remained true to a 
basic concept of design throughout, 
secret of good architect designer. 
Gone are the old plaster ceilings. 
Plaster cracks, says Englesmith, and 
it is inflexible. Acoustic tile here, with 
holes of varying sizes, replaces it. 
Tile covers the floors, providing at- 
tractive patterns and Walls 
mav be of plywood, baked enamel, 


colors. 


perforex, glass or light metal, indicat- 
ing the wide range the modern archi- 


tect designer has to choose trom 


— is a trend again away from 
metal to furniture in of- 
fice furnishings, say Ply- 
wood will stand as many hard Knocks 


tone, 


wooden 
suppliers. 
as metal, and is warmer in 
blending better with color and design. 
Steel furniture is still often used in 
general offices, but wood is making a 
comeback 

Furniture and supply companies 
such as the Office Specialty Manu- 
facturing Company, Newmarket, 
Ont., have kept up with the demands 
towards decorative design. Some have 
services for planning the arrangement 
of furniture in private and general 
offices 

It used to be only the very wealthy 
afford to have an office 
designed, but now if an 


who could 
especially 
office needs redesigning or rearrang- 
ing, it is within the range of most 
business firms to employ a professional 
designer. For thanks to the enormous 
1 relatively inex- 
market, a 


number of new and 


pensive materials on the 
designer who knows his business can 
cut costs in any number ot wavs, and 
attain a much greater flexibility than 


was formerly possible. 






















AUTOMATIC 


MALPGAAS I 2B 


gives you all these advantages 


Loe ts 
MOTOR 

New potented-governor 
controlled POWERFUL 
CM 
emu Mule Md 
SUL UD ee ee 
the batter thickens-up or 
thins-out. You get EVEN 
mixing of all times. 


Te He Visa the Vie 





AUTOMATIC AUTOMATIC 

JUICE EXTRACTOR BEATER-EJECTOR 
Oscillating strainer auto- Tilt the handle—out drop 
matically jogg Bowl-fit beat 
jvice o th vidu = 
Foster to-u g.N 3. N Y 
Easier-to-clean fingers 
See how all the batter is carried 
into and through the new large AUTOMATIC 
BOW L-FIT BEATERS—how BOWL-SPEED 
their surfaces conform to the Sceeences 


contours of the bowl. No piling 
ingredients on tl 
No unn 


pools. No bypassed pockets. All 


up of dry 
outer edges ixed whirl- 
the batter gets a thorough, even 
mixing in LESS TIME—aatomat- 
ically. You get these exclusive 
Bowl-Fit beaters only in the new 
Model 10 Automatic Sunbeam 
Mixmaster. See your dealer. 








FINER TEXTURED CAKES! 


More even mixing cnd greater aeration 


MIX-FINDER 
DIAL 
You hove the per- 
fect scientifical- 
ly-correct mixing 
speeds right af 
your fingertips. 
Easy-to-See. 
Easy-to-Set. 













LIGHTER... HIGHER... 





with these new, exclusive 


BOWL-FIT BEATERS! 
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SUNBEAM CORPORATION (CANADA) LIMITED, TORONTO 9, CANADA 
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My Beat in the Arctic 


N TIN FROM 
c v Vie & ymMe ) 
S k ‘A \ AKI sid S ) 
d t et. He was sen 
enced ears the RCMP 
Gs Sc Ak \ cl I 
Vi 1s nN u iL 
reds niles 
I enc erec Arctic was 
S \ Ss ) ) 


pe nore famillar to metro 
politan homicide squads—a woman 
wanting to exchange an elderly hus- 
band fo i vVounger man Vette 
hunter and provider who was soard 
er in their snow house le Woman 
shrewish characte sest. lost no 
opportunity to urge the vounger man 

I : : 
nto the idea of ki ¢ her husband 
nd taking his place Having seen 
n. I cannot believe that the 


this 


woman, 


voung Eskimo really wanted to kill 
the husband or to 
Apparently, how- 


dubious reward 


ever, he could stand just so much ot 





the woman's nagging. 
One dav when the two men were 


yne on the sea-ice, a sudden spear- 





lid the deed. The husband's 
body was thrown under the ice. When 
I came on the scene. evervone knew 


what had happened, although there 


' 
4 
had been no witnesses, and the body 





d never been found, and had prob- 


ably been carried hundreds of miles 
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With its forest and mill operations, pulp and 
. ] ] 
pap r stands first ? nad striai employment, 
wages paid, exports, and production. It uses one 
third of all industrial power. It fills one of every 
treight cars loaded 


Canadian 


— 
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— 
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Maren oy 


, 


has a stake 1 


NDUSTRY 


LARGE, FROM CO 


in Canada. Every 


pulp and paper. 


receive the 











away by currents. | exp 
community headman that 
body and with no witnes 


not arrest the suspect. 


The headman shrugged 
not feel that the murdere 
punished”, he said, “God 
punished him since he 
live with this scolding w 
rest of his life.” a 

The headman was not 
wry humor nor was he u 
He believ ed ti 
taken a hand 
justice where the white 
had failed. The Eskinx 
taking literally the truths 


of speech. 


literally 


Pives Fise 


shares with 


to problems 
Arctic missi 
One missionary, tor ex 
that his Eskimo charges 
dream of working on § 
though whales might appe 
on that dav, and the ver 
community depended or 
taken in the short annu 
only six weeks. Ever 
afternoon they would pu 
up on the edge of the 
leave them in great dang 
blown to sea if an offshor: 
up while the Eskimos 


eouslV observing the Sab 


[* VAIN the missionar\ 
suade the Eskimos tha 
necessities of lite and th 
property were concerned 
might be broken 
the salvation of their 
countered with the suggest 


would be more fitting if 


without 


them to 
commandment of God 
intercede with God for 
remain. within hunting 
Monday, and tor the offs} 


trving to. get 


h 


e stiled on Sunday 


hand, | 
realistic enough to unde 


On the other 


eccasionally man can he 
vide the answer to praver 
when it comes to so import 
ter as finding a wife. O 
patrols we encountered 
was making a journey 


eXtraordinary, even for 


He was going from one \ 


other over a wide area 
by a daughter about eig! 
Every time we met the 
and the girl looked thinne 
ragged. “I have prayed 
o look atter me and m\ 
he explained. “I cannot 
or do anything until I 
After six months God 


t 


been able to find me a W 
helping Him 

A few 
Eskimo again 
clothed—with a wife. Bi 


with the couple seemed 


months later \ 
now well 


thout four years old I 
waited until his new wile 
earshot to explain: 

“No woman would take 
when I said I needed a Ww 
after my daughter. The 
was old enough to care 
So I traded her with a 
were glad to get an older d 
exchange for a younger gir’ 
My new daughte 
wife.” 


‘ 


ed fine 
a new 


1 to the 
nout 


td 
1 


1 Could 














London & Lancashire 
insurance Co. Ltd. 
e 
rcantile Insurance Co. 
8 
Quebec Fire Assurance Co. 
s 


The Queen City Fire 
Insurance Co. 
e 


Hand-in-Hand Insurance 
Company 
ag 


The London & Lancashire 
Guarantee & Accident Co. 


ae 
Merchants Fire Insurance Co. 
& 


Law Union & Rock 
Insurance Co. Limited 


Offering 


SECURITY & SERVICE 


in these types of 
insurance 


* FIRE 

* INLAND MARINE 

* AUTOMOBILE 

* LIABILITY 

* ACCIDENT & SICKNESS 
* PLATE GLASS 

* BURGLARY 

* BONDS 


MELONDONS =” 
aa 


OFFICES 
PT mee QUEBEC MONTREAL 
dsc) CALGARY VANCOUVER 


when you give ‘' 
Casfts) WOVEN NAMES 


A suit personal gift for every one on your 
list. F inent, attractive, easy to attach with 
ofew tches. or Cash's No-So Cement Order 
early om your dealer, or direct from 


— Belleville 18. Ontario 


3 doz. $1.80 9 doz $3.00 NO-SO CEMENT 
6 doz $2.40 12 dex. $3.50 Cee 


There Is No Peace 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE | 
negotiated a “peace” treaty with the 
Soviets. The treaties for Eastern 
Europe went through quite quickly 
at the Paris Peace Conference of 1946 
and the subsequent “weekend at the 
Waldorf”. Why? Because we agreed 
to terms which assured that peace 
meant puppet status under the Soviets 
for each of these countries—except- 
ing Italy, which just eluded the 
Soviet grasp. 

No “peace treaty” except the Ital- 
ian has been concluded with the 
Soviets which did not deliver the na- 
tion concerned into the hands of the 
Kremlin. That’s why we have moved 
so cautiously over the Austrian and 
German treaties, and in the Korean 
negotiations. 

There is little justification for the 
wishful view held by some that if only 
we had agreed to hand back to the 
enemy those many tens of thousands 
of prisoners-of-war who have declar- 
ed that they don’t want to go back, we 
could have had peace. What we 
would have had by the time the con- 
cessions were all made, would only 
be “peace.” 


The Cover 


ANADIAN artist Cleeve Horne, 

creator of the handsome war 
memorial in Osgoode Hall, Toronto, 
makes this eloquent and sincere ex- 
planation of his work: 

“Although a memorial, like most 
work in the visual arts, is generally 
conceived to carry a particular mes- 
sage of its own to all people, it was 
my earnest desire, in this case, to 
manifest a dual purpose. First, to 
fulfil the primary concept of me- 
morializing the fifty men who gave 
their today for our tomorrow—a 
memorial imbued with the expecta- 
tion of a free new life for the living 
and a hope for the generations to 
come, as opposed to the conventional 
conception of perpetuating grief and 
sorrow. And secondly, as a sculptor, 
I endeavoured to design a bronze of 
a scale, color, and content that may 
become a living part of its new home 
in Osgoode Hall and thereby, be en- 
joyed simply as a piece of sculpture. 
To this conception, this work is 
humbly dedicated.” 

Marani & Morris, Toronto, were 
the architects for the Osgoode war 
memorial. 


Paradox 


(A thought found wandering down 
University Avenue, Toronto, Ontario, 


Canada.) 


| , zza for the land of the maples 
And the tulips and the dikes! 


The Netherlands! And their staples, 
Their windmills and the likes. 


How could the worthy burghers tell 
(How could it enter the head) 
That we, who screen the Dutch so 
well, 
Should want their maples Red? 


—Rop YOUNG 
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Popular Choice 


“Black and White” owes its ever 
increasing popularity to its high 
and consistent quality. and the 
special “Black & White” way of 
blending fine Scotch whiskies. 
The result is a drink that adds 
refreshment to enjoyment as no 
other can. No wonder people 
choose “Black & White” time and 


time again. 


BUCHANANS 


BLACK: WHITE 


SCOTCH WHISKY 


She Secret is in the Blending 


By Appointment Scotch Whisky Distillers 


to the late King George VI James Buchanan & Co. Ltd 


& 


Distilled, Blended and Bottled in Scotland 
AVAILABLE IN VARIOUS SIZES 
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Here's where you 
really Go to Town 


You'll feel the pride of knowing you're in really 
distinguished company when you step into your new 


Buick—the season’s most popular car-about-town. 


Its sleek look of good breeding reflects the taste of 
the people who choose Buick. Its nimble performance 
and its gas economy prove their good judgment. 
That’s why, wherever you meet the people who know 


—vyou'll meet Buick—the most desired car in town. 


It’s just about the smartest thing on wheels, inside and 


out. 


Inside, it has the smartness of rich and harmonious 
two-tone fabrics, on bolster-backed seats that are soft 
and deep and friendly-wide—and windows as broad as 


all outdoors. 


Outside, it has the dash and distinction of sweeping 
lines and gleaming sweepspears that instantly say— 
this is a Buick. 

And beneath its hood, you have the willing might of 
an engine that wraps up and shoots off 10,000 Fireballs 
per mile — Buick’s own Fireball 8 Engine —a_high- 
compression valve-in-head power-maker and gas-saver. 
You bet you can feel proud and thrilled and thrifty in 


this beauty and the thrift starts with the price you pay. 
How about paying your Buick dealer a visit real soon? 
A GENERAL MOTORS VALUE 


Ilustrated—Buick 4-Door Tourback Sedan. 


Wheel Crests standard on Roadmaster. 
Optional at extra cost on other series. 
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When better automobiles are built 
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will build them 
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TRADE FAIR EXHIBITORS 


SHOW anp 

























“He has gone home from : the Trade Fair with his brief case 
| bulging with a year’s oa orders ... he’s just one of many.” 
i 4 Exhibitor Report by Financial Post 

Me 
lo increase your domestic and export sales. show your goods at the 
: 1953 Trade Fair. In 1952, 24.529 business visitors came to see and 







buy at the Trade Fair—Canadians, of course, were predominant 





among the visitors from the 62 countries represented. 





Meet this “world of buyers”—from Canada, the United States and 
overseas countries—easily and economically —at the 6th Trade Fair 


(ee 
—e 


in 1953. Show and grow! 


For information write The Administrator, Canadian International 
Prade Fair, Exhibition Park, Toronto 2-B, Ontario. 


Now IN. 1TS SEN UEL CONSECUTIVE YEAR 


CANADIAN 


Internatic 





TORONTO 
CANADA 
JUNE I-12 


TRADE FAIR 


OPERATED BY THE COVERNMENT OF CANADA TO PROMOTE YOUR BUSINESS 














SOUTH AFRICA 


CONTINUED FRO\4 PAGE 1() 
ritories to the south of Northern Rho. 
desia, but the publication of his a. 
ticle by a leading South At: can news. 


paper implies an interest i: his yjey. 





here. 
a Le 
nternationg 
<4 LIMBERING UP the atomic <annon: The 


massive 75-ton weapon can be volled alon 
at 35 m.p.h., be set in plac- and fired 
within half an hour. Still, it coud be read. 
ily lost in fast-moving mode: warfare 





—— 


NOTHER prominent ne\ aper, the 

Johannesburg — Star, 2 9ests 
conference of non-politici s to dis. 
cuss native policy. “If complete segre- 
gation is possible and desirable, let us 
get on with it,” says this paper. “Other- 
wise let us discover what is possible 
and do it.” 

Just how do these ideas of apart. 
heid, or “pakistanization” as it has 
been called, connect with rumors of a 
coalition? Mr. Pirow, as well as Sena- 
tor Tucker, denies he is working for 
a coalition. But public opinion here 
does not hold lack of ambition as one 
of Mr. Pirow’s failings. 

It is not necessarily with Dr. Malan, 
however, that a coalition might be 
desired. For the Pirow policy and 
others like it bear a family resem- 
blance to one propounded i year ago 
by the Dutch Reformed Church 
Though it fathered such political 
preachers as Dr. Malan himself, the 
Church is sincerely concerned about 
the interrelation of Christian prin- 
ciples and the color-bar, and is calling 
a Church council to discuss it. 

Dr. Malan hesitated for some time 
before committing himself on_ this 
policy of his own church, but at the 
most recent Nationalist party con- 
gresses it was dismissed out of hand 
as impracticable. 

If the United Party adopted such « 
policy as its own, it might 
support of its own liberal wing, who 
look like breaking away 1 
But it might also split the Afrikander 
vote right down the centre. And that 
is what any Opposition in South 
Africa must do if it is to regain 
power. 


} 
lose the 


any case 









—Mille 


OPPOSITION LEADER, J. G. Strauss, 


who followed Smuts as leader 


the UP 
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Toe Chancellor Makes a Hit 


| Nlorecambe, where the 
\ Party held its annual con- 
. mes Scarborough — with 
Conservative delegates 
consider the Govern- 
rmances, problems, and 
cidentally, it is being dis- 
5.000 are tar too many 
the convention-halls out- 
or Blackpool. There 
than two overtlow meet- 
loud speaker relays oft 
sp nd discussions better 
perhaps, but a poor 
ising and maintaining en 
The Tories will have to 
halls or send fewer dele 
Morecambe there were 

1. OOO 
| ot the difficulties of ac 
n tion, the spirit of the meet 
n one of cheerfulness and 
There has even been 
litthe monotonous about 
ss with which the dele 
backed up most of the 
ts prop als and policies 
Not the drama and excite 
marked proceedings at 
\{ no battle rovals between 
no knocking down and 
uit of veteran leaders, no 
fraternal greetings wrap 
nd bricks Just a nice 
well-behaved gathering 


sten and eager to applaud 


sible tor any big changes of policy 
which in my view are radically un- 
sound, cruel, or unnecessary. Nor 
am I going to slash our public eXx- 
penditure in response to public res- 
olutions.” 


What Mr. Butler really was think- 
ing about was the massed Socialist 
forces waiting and watching, eager to 
tear loose with everything they have 
from cross-bows to atom-bombs on 
anything that could be interpreted as 
an attack on the social services or the 
subsidies. He was not giving them 
such a chance. All he would promise 
the delegates was that the pressure 
for economy would be maintained. 
This. might: mean anything or noth- 
ing, but, of course, they cheered it 
too 

For a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer—stern, statistical fellows, as 
a rule—Mr. Butler is proving him- 
self to be a remarkably adroit poli- 
ticlan. His power and influence in the 
Party are steadily mounting. It might 
even be, if one of these days the 
“Old Man” were to retire, that Mr. 
Butler would give Mr. Eden a very 
hard run for the succession. Not 
that this is an immediate problem. 
Retirement seems to be the one thing 
which the “Old Man” is thinking of 
everything else but. 


Ff THERE is One impression that 
\ perhaps. yut vou cant : 
jie British railway trains give, it 1s 
Sees surely that of safety. The little en- 
| en the Chancellor of the 7 ee . = 
| ' , gines and coaches may look funny 
Exc Mir. Butler, warned them : 
Soe 1 and old-fashioned to a Canadian 
mes ahead, the delegates : 
: : they certainly looked that way to me 
Recently the Chancellor 


mWwing more encouraging 
is Well he might, with the 
ince of payments show 
deficit of nearly £400 
the last half of L951 has 
erted into a surplus of 
on tor the first half of this 
t little surplus, it is true 
surplus at all seems wonder 
Butler, however, is well 
it the sure way to the Tory 
) talk of hardships and per 


slogging and of tighter 


when I first saw them—but they run 
so smoothly and swiftly and so ac- 
curately to time, the whole system 
seems to work with such effortless 
precision, even in these days of na- 
tionalization, that it seems nothing 
can ever go seriously wrong with it. 

Thon comes a horrible disaster like 
this one at Harrow, with three trains 
piled one on top of the other in a 
tangled mass of steel and wood and 
broken glass and human beings—the 
worst disaster in British railway his- 
torv, except for a wrecked troop 
train in Scotland in 1915, when even 
more lives were lost. Horror-stricken, 








MORE STARTING POWER AT ZERO 


Willard 





Super Master 


...here’s why 






UP TO 


119% 






New, powerful active material 
gives this Super Master up to 
119% more power at zero than 
required by S.A.E. standards. 





EXTRA POWER 
LONGER LIFE 


...in the 








100% 


MORE PROTECTION 


against the No. 1 
Battery Killer 


METALEX, the sensational 
new Willard. grid material, 
provides 100% more pro- 


tection against overcharging 


—the No. 1 battery killer, 




















* saer 


“o\ . IS voing to be toughe 
‘ ' seas ; he public < how such a dreadful 
his vear,” said he, and a sks he - ® New tough sealing compound stands more hear— 
hit ion. The nice thing could have occurred, and what 
lim an ovation le nice stands more cold. 


IS represents nothing more 
yreathing space’—hurrah! 
I e still falling,.and a little 
£63 million has to be 
December to meet the serv 
e Canadian and American 
rific applause! 
their eagerness to be he 
elpful the delegates pro 
lutions calling for all sorts 
specially in public expend 
I central and local. But Mr 
But sn't having any of that 
are to have big econ 


told the conference, “vou 
iem only by big changes of 
m not going to be respon 


can be done to prevent anything of 
the kind ever happening again. 

The answer seems to be that every 
possible precaution has already been 
taken, everything that the most ad- 
vanced science and the longest rail- 
Way eXperience in the world can 
suggest. But systems and appliances 
break down. Even the best-trained 
and most experienced operators have 
their momentary failures of judgment 
or concentration. Then things like 
this happen—not often, it ts true, but 
all the more terrible when they come. 
And there can never be any genuine 
assurance that they won't happen 


igain 


There’s a Willard for EVERY CAR and EVERY BUDGET 


WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY CO. OF CANADA LTD., TORONTO, ONTARIO 





® New stronger case with strength where strength 


is needed most. 


WILLARD PRICES START AT 
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BUYING 


- ; JROTECTION 
EJLus 
_OREVENTION 


An INSURANCE policy by itself won t keep your 
power plant and boilers running in safe condition. 
But our inspections—which accompany the insur- 
ance afforded by this Company—can help you 
with that job. 


nC Serene ty teeter rt mre 










Our experts are trained in the exacting work 
to which we assign them. And they are avail- 
able, too, for aiding policyholders in times of 

| emergency. Be fully insured—ask your broker 
or agent for details. 











































EXPERIENCE — SER VICE — STABILITY 


The Boiler Inspection and 
Insurance Co. of Canada 


806 The Bank of Nova 737 Church St. 
Scotia Bidg., Montreal Lee Om 
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Bice: Triple Career Curato, 


by Lenore Crawford 


66 F SOMETIMES think that if I did 

I one job, instead of trying to do 
three, I'd make more of a success oft 
it.’ Clare Bice, ARCA, OSA, spoke to 
me from his Curator’s chair at the 
Williams’ Memorial Art Museum in 
the genial, quiet voice familiar to 
London, Ont., citizens. (Last month 
Bice won a $4,000 fellowship—spon- 
sored by the Department otf External 
Affairs—to study organ 
izing art centres in France. ) 


As Curator of the only completely 


methods of 


municipally owned and controlled art 
museum in Canada, Bice thinks he 
should educate the patrons and help 
introduced, 


Canadian artists. He 


consequently, the first large-scale 
library where original ¢ anadian paint 
ings suitable for homes may be bor- 
rowed at nominal cost 

Bice assembles about 25 exhibits 


annually for the gallery, including 
cratts which he considers important 
\ nation-wide collection of 106 works 


t 


by New Canadians donation ol 


$350 and the goodwill of the Depart 
ment of Citizenship and Immigration, 
| fall led directly to establishment 
ot the Art Club tor New Canadians 
in Toronto, which has studio and gal 
lery on Yonge Street 

Inauguration of exhibits trom other 


Canadian 


ust 


regions led to regular ex 
Brantford, 
Hamilton, 


Loronto’s 


with galleries in 


Windsor, 


Peterborough and 


CHNANLE 

Kitchener 
Oshawa, 
Hart House association, 
with London, to New 
British Columbia, Alberta 


ind Quebec have sent exhibits 


forming an 
share costs 


Brunswick, 


stretching to 


Owen Sound, regularly receive col 


Seven smaller centres, 
lections through the London gallery, 


others by art 


some assembled by Bice. 
organizations It is London’s duty, 
the Curator thinks. as centre of a 


ly , ' } » repo ‘ . ' 
densely populated region Last Vear 


100 shows were circulated 


But “Curator” is only one of Bice’s 


titles He’s also an author-illustrator, 
specializing in children’s books 

Jorv’s Cove.” with its locale at 

Peggy's Cove, gave such clear por- 

raval of Nova Scotia that Manitoba 

ot Education bought 

Wes Across ( anada,” «t 

of eight short stories for 

toured Canada to gather 

scenes characters and 


ntp > > | 
dlaloeue is iccepted generally as a 


school textbook across the country 


id translation into Norwegian this 


IS indicative of wide, outside 
recognition He also has illustrated 
half-dozen American school text- 
;oks, involving hundreds of colo: 
ind two-tone plates 
In six years he has been commis- 
sioned for portraits of the late Arch- 
bishop ¢ \. Seager, one tor Huron 
Diocese, the other tor Trinity College 
Where Seager served as Provost: Dr 
W. Sherwood Fox, ex-president, and 


three other retired officials of the 
University of Western Ontario 
Interest in art 1928 after 
Bice graduated in general arts, at 19, 
from Western. Up to then he thought 


came in 








INS‘ 


— 


by © 













art “siss¥,” Was more sted . 
sports. But he plunged SO. fast () 
with the late Eva Bradsh s teac 
er, that he quickly becan Own as ee 
the “artist son” of Canon \. Bice 46 
an Anglican clergyman \ vent t 
London in 1910 trom Di n Towr 
ship where Clare was bor 
“Commercial artist” Bice’ 
label for ten vears, two of N spe g 
at Art Students’ League j W Yo 
Which he considers good city p 
otherwise valueless becat e Was 
ready for it. He also 0 . 
European tour with Cana ithors 
What Bice calls the “b od 
trom 1933-39 came in e, whe 
commissions Were ftew did 
clude a portrait shown at World 0 
Fair—and writing attem| d 
make the grade. 
hen “came 1940, t pavott hs 
Vear, spearheaded by ek “to th 
Ontario Societv of Artist 1d lat 
to the Roval Academy ¢ iwh tw 
artists he had never met W., Jet 
teries and William Beatt That 
he Was appointed curatot e Li 
don gallery at its opening 
wh 
s B 
WaRgeet’ , 
Eten 
By Apr ' 
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led \ F THI persistent curses 
0 Tast () lern society Is the “You 
» teac ; back—I'll scratch yours” 
Own a shh hat permeates the conduct 
‘ yusiness. A practice carried 
vent t ; iorse and buggy days, it 
Tow n governs the placing ot 

vith dangerous potentiali- 


Y spent example 
\ \ while dealer has five regu- 
rs Who all maintain offices 
lettered “General. Insur- 
have a wide range of 
fS t . sualty insurance require- 
could be easier than to 


, S 


Yes ec the support of these five 
) 
\S 

) ts fire insurance on the 
inother writes the stock and 

fire and burglary: a third 
! the garage liability policy: 
gets the dealers’ fire and 
eal t ticate contract and the plate 
(w the final insurance agent- 
takes care of “business in- 
ind boiler insurance with 
securities” and the firm’s 
1d thrown in 


Oks like at 


five continuing garage 


good set-up to 


nature of such nebulous 
ining there is no vestige of 
These five eager insurance 
similar 
automobile 


naintaimn uneasy 


ierests in other 


ronage for specific phases 








keep battery, wash jobs, 

sing—tapers off, and their 
Iwindle 

Ss utomobile underwriters can 

ded on to set this ball rolling) 


Whose garage lability policy 


a SK 


tagged for several claims 


yng and 


' 


fire insurance—to reward 


pleads tor part (o1 


EN 


n the automobile insurance 


. ACCOUNT of mounting build 
s eplacement costs, it seems a 
to arrange additional fire in 

the garage. This “sweet 


ly handed to agent numbet 
ne of the several annual tive 
ering stock, expiring about 
ulled trom the second sales 
kK” ("Stocks are down,” it 
Ss why) and tossed to the 

for good measure. That 


p the autombile underwriter 





agent number fou 
the third 
to this busy insurance man in 


course 


—— ind trades his car 


He swears it is the last 
he is fed up with getting the 

of this dealer’s insurance 
Upshot: a part of the build 
ince, fire and supplemental 
detoured to that agency in 
naintain fences 


It goes \ headache that 


t 


lo migraine proportions 
cious aspect of such hit-and 
rance placement doesn’t be 


dent to the back-scratching 
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You Scratch My Back 


free enterpriser until the worst hap- 


pens: 
down. 
F ire 


and coverage 


monies involved 


his shop and salesroom burn 


lish order of 
“Insurance 


“non-concurrent” 


policies written in- A safe maxim 


are hopelessly 
and form no recog- 
nizable part of a properly arranged 
insurance plan. Such confusion is apt 
to jeopardize collection of the claim 
at least in part 
to speak of interminable delays while 
conscientious adjusters seck to estab- 
kind out of 


f chaos 


sound, 


dependently by a number of agents 
are found to differ widely in wording 


nol 


modern 
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insurance planning is to exercise great 
care in selecting the most able insur- 
ance agency available and then 
charge that single 
sponsibility for a complete over-all, 
flawless protection program 


concern with re 


The insurance dollar 


should be directed up a one-way thor- 


premium 


oughfare towards Security it cannot 
be expected to double as a Hydra 
headed back-scratcher and ichieve 


that goal 


29 








For Their Formative Years—A Bridge 


HI responsible father uses is carning power 
to build a bridge of economic securily over 


FRI 


which his children pass from infancy to inde- 


pendence. Should he die, earning power stops. 


His widow and his children must then beat 
their own difficult path through these years, 


beset by privations and hardships . . . wn/ess 


‘ , 
Dlacement income Pas been provided 


rEPladcesle ¢ 
The Manutacturers Lite special 
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plans for men whose carning power Is Stl 
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IN NORMAL CAR USE 


«+» eLASTS LONGER TOO!” 


YOUR PREST-O-LITE DEALER TODAY 








PREST-O-LITE BATTERY COMPANY LIMITED 


1352 Dufferin St. 


Toronto 4 








Central Canada Still Leads 


There are some sectors 
dented rapid developme 
great promise for the fi 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 13 
fifths of this country’s manufactured 
goods. 
~ Central Canada has also provided 
the largest increase in jobs since the 
war. The national increase in civilian 
employment between 1946 and 1952 
is about I1 per cent. In Ontario it 
was 15 per cent. In Quebec and BC 
it was about 1312 per cent New- 
foundland offers 6 per cent more jobs 
than in 1946, Nova Scotia 5!2_ per 
cent more and Alberta 5 per cent 
more. There are actually fewer jobs 
this vear than there were in 1946 in 
PEI. New Brunswick, Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan. 


POINT worth some notice is that 

\ the growth in population (includ- 

ing those too young and too old to 
work) is getting out of line with the 
growth in jobs. Emigration trom the 
Maritimes on this account is nothing 
new. But unless the job opportunities 
increase substantially in coming Vears, 
people may be starting to emigrate 
from some of the Western provinces 
In BC the increase of 13!2 per cent 
in jobs may not be too badly out ot 
line with the population increase of 
19 per cent since 1946; though BC is 
right now one of the worst spots of 
21 per 


unemployment In Alberta a 
cent increase in population coincides 
with an increase of only 5 per cent 
in jobs. In Saskatchewan the popula 
tion has verv slightly increased since 


12 pel 


the war. but there are cent 
fewer jobs. Manitoba combines a 10 
per cent increase in population with 
an & per cent decrease in jobs 
Ontario and Quebec not only pro 
vide four-fifths of Canadian manutac 
tures; they also produce three-fifths of! 
the nation’s mineral output This mai 
be a more striking figure. People who 
ire ready to concede that the Centra! 
Provinces are still industrial leaders 
are inclined to suppose that in mineral 
production (which includes oil) the 
West has really got them beaten 
For mineral production I've taken 
the figures for only three vears past, 
so as to give full weight to the new 
discoveries and developments Yet 
this is the relative production (to the 


nearest one per cent) 
Per Cent of Total Canadian Mineral 
Production (1950-51-52) 


Per cen 


Ontario 35 
Quebec 25 
BC 15 
Alberta 13 
Saskatchewan and 

Manitoba about 8 
The Maritimes about 6 


Finally, glance at the recent record 
of investment in utilities. The Cana 
dian total for five vears 1948-52 1s 
‘stimated at just under $4. billion 
Ontario accounted for $1 billion and 
Quebec for not far short of another 
billion. Next came BC with $375 mil 
lion, and Alberta with $274 million 
In percentages Ontario had 39 pel 
cent of the total, Quebec 24 per cent 
BC 9 per cent and Alberta 7 per cent 

In the light of these figures is there 
any substance to the claim that. the 


West is catching up 


is. still 


accomplishment; and it j 
concentrated in the ba 


mostly promise 


extractive industries. 


Compare the figures 
for investment in mane 
dustry with those for pr 


tries (which include cap 


tures Ay the construction 
not on construction). 
Ontario had, in the | 


49 pel 


cent of the j 


manufacturing industries 


27 pet 


pl mary 


cent of the j 
industry. 


Quebee had 26 per cx 


vestment 
14 per 
pl mary 


In Manutacturi 
cent of the i 
industries. 


Alberta had only 4 
the investment in manuf 


25 per 


primary 


cent of the j 
industries 


Saskatchewan, with o 


of the investment in m 


had 15 | 


primary 


yer cent of the 


industries (wh 


agricultural equipment 


drilling) 
This 


swing to 


tario is still ahead in abs 


certainly — repre 


the West. even 


‘bs SAME swing show 


Vil vou consider 
velopments, not in re 
Canadian total, but to 
level of provincial deve 
the increase in) Alberta’s 
Ing. production between 
952 accounted tor on 
’ the tota Increase 
manufactures. But in 
vorth almost twice as 
1946. Similarly the 


ire gy above, it wou 
to underestimate the sig 
low developments in the \ 
Maritimes as it is to ove 
by looking only at. the 
Od! erms 

In mineral productiol 


heside tl 
But it is 
in 1946 
is mucl 


tarlos Py 


uring in’ Albert 


inds output may be 


Ne rest of Can 


200 per cent ot 
Quebec's has 
Ce 


(by 195 per 


ISO per cent 


tops them all in rate « 


216 per cent between 194 


BC has also expanded m 


more than Ontario, tho 


much as Quebec. The B¢ 


the seven years was 166 | 


ihout the national aver 


It this 


article is part 


out eXxaveverated ideas 


of Western dev elopment 


Means intended to dens 


strides that are being m 


ot development, Alberta 
umbia, Newfoundland, a 


espects 


other provinces 


thead. But in. scale of 


Ontario and Quebec ha 
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Wayne Orthodator 


q aes automatically mixes 
. “eles gas and air in any 


; ge desired proportions. 


A foe § ep Ask for Bulletin No. 115 
fxe= Wayne Forge & Machine 
h - Company Limited 


256 Adelaide St. West, Toronte 
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LIMITED 


eby given that an extra dividend 
per share has been declared on 
and Class “‘B" shares of the 
iddition to the quarterly divi- 
ents per share and the bonus 
s per share, on each of the 
id Class ““B"’ shares of the Com- 
iividends make a total payment 
s per Class “A’’ and Class “B” 
ie quarter ending November 30, 
payable on the first day of 
952, to shareholders of record at 
business on the 4th day of 
1952. The transfer books will not 
yment will be made in Canadian 


the Board, 
R.G 


ber 22, 1952 


MEECH, Secretary 


IS HEREBY GIVEN that 
English and American Insur- 
Company Limited, Toronto, 
granted by the Department o! 
Ottawa, Certificate of Regis- 
‘1386 authorizing it to transact 
the business of Fire Insur- 
ten supplemental classes be- 
Commotion Insurance, Earth- 
surance, Falling Aircraft In- 
Impact by Vehicles Insurance, 
Hail Insurance, Limited or 
Explosion Insurance, Sprin- 
ikage Insurance, Water Dam- 
ince, Weather Insurance and 
Insurance limited to the 
of the same property as is 
inder a policy of Fire Insur- 
the company; in addition to 
Transportation Insurance and 
Property Insurance, for which 
idy registered 


Get the Habit— 


—of reading 


SATURDAY NIGHT'S 


\nalyses of Canadian 


and World Business 















EXPORT. 
FILTER TIP 


CIGARETTES 


90's in PACKAGES 
50's in FLAT TINS 


beaten—for investment, for increased 
production, for employment. 

The true perspective must keep a 
balance between a very broad devel- 
opment in the Central Provinces, built 
on a very broad base, and a very rapid 
development in other provinces, built 
on a relatively narrow base. 

To take two examples, British Col- 
umbia has huge developments in alu- 
minum (utilizing the province's water- 
power), in wood pulp and newsprint 
(using its forests), and in mining. But 
it is still investing in utilities half as 
much again as it puts into manufac- 
turing. Alberta has huge develop- 
ments in bringing oil to the surface 
and in chemical and refining indus- 
tries using its natural gas. But Alberta 
is still putting almost as much new 
investment into agriculture as into all 
utilities (which include oil and gas 
pipelines), and a good deal more into 
agriculture than into manufacturing. 
Nearly 40 per cent of its employment 
is still in agriculture. 

If a bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush, a new mineral find or a 
new manufacturing plant near a big 
market is still worth two more remote 
from markets. 


Number Please 


HE MECHANICAL nervous sys- 

tem of any business is its tele- 
phone system, especially so in the 
mail and telephone order business. 
Now the T. Eaton Company has in- 
stalled, in its Toronto store, the larg- 
est and most modern system of its 
kind in the world. 

Big enough to serve an entire city 
the size of Kingston, it takes care of 
all outgoing calls automatically, and 
a speedier and more efficient service 
for Eaton’s customers who shop by 
phone is expected to result. 

It took five years to install, which 
is indicative of its complexity, but an 
automatic “trouble shooter” that sets 
off alarms when something 
wrong makes it possible for a small 
crew to maintain the system. If a 
power failure develops, there is a bat- 
tery system standing by ready to take 
over the entire day’s business. 

Installed by the Bell Telephone 
Company, which is responsible for its 
maintenance, it gives Eaton’s about 
2,000 telephone lines, and is the larg- 
ever received by Bell 


goes 


est contract 
Telephone. 
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Corporation Securities 


Enquiries Invited 


A. E. Ames & Co. 


Limited 
Business Established 1889 j 
TORONTO MONTREAL WINNIPEG VANCOUVER VICTORIA CALGARY 
LONDON OTTAWA HAMILTON KITCHENER OWEN SOUND 
ST. CATHARINES QUEBEC NEW YORK BOSTON LONDON, ENG 














EXECUTORS AND TRUSTEES FOR OVER HALF A CENTURY 


if 
you do not 
have a 
will 


your property may not be divided 
as you would wish, to meet the 


needs of those you would protect. 
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ROYAL TRUST | 7 
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OFFICES ACROSS CANADA FROM COAST TO COAST 
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BEWARE PRAISE 


Shoring Up the Foundations of Our Boom 


by W. A. Mackintosh 


Principal and Vice-Chancellor, Queen's University 
































































I IS APPARENT to. evervone great and so wide-flung that tts any period in our past is the attention 

} that we have been going through likely that this will be one of the which people in other countries are 
' period of unusual and wide- great periods in our history. giving to us. We are no longer, as 
spread prosperity, a prosperity so But much more notable than at certain also of our own writers have 
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Canada’s fishing grounds are the most extensive in the world ...and from Newfound- 
land to beyond Labrador, from Vancouver Island to Alaska and throughout our inland 
waters, tens of thousands of Canadians are gainfully occupied in reaping a bountiful 
i harvest over two thousand million pounds of Canadian fishery products shipped 
FAIRBANKS-MORSE Scales built annually to waiting tables all over the world. 
for every weighing purpose. Ty | } } } 
Throughout this pulsating industry .. on seagoing ships and inland vessels, and in 
the canneries, FAIRBANKS-MORSE equipment is at work speeding the job 
In every major industry for more than half a century FAIRBANKS-MORSE has 
played an important role in building Canada, supplying many of the world’s foremost 
| makes of metal and woodworking machinery, industrial supplies, and materials’ hand- 
! ling equipment as well as FAIRBANKS-MORSE Scales, Pumps, Marine and Stationary 
Diesel engines, and electrical equipment. Our General Catalogue 50, a book of 960 pages 
of industrial supplies, is in use in thousands of plants throughout the country a copy 
is yours for the asking 
i We welcome your enquiries for anything in industrial equipment. 
Materials’ handling equipment of More than thirteen hundred employees are ready to serve you 
u ) ) 
all types for every industry. from fifteen branches and warehouses across the country. 
: Consult C F-M ... The Departmental Store for your Industry 
bay - { 
cesses } Serving industrial Canada for more than fifty years 
i (Gansooos i 
Ms THE CANADIAN 
- ~~ ; 
‘’ FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
a sel tases ta ate eseribtei a no nl 
oJ 
gines—and electrical equipment. bud COMPANY LIMITED 
Fifteen Branches Across Canada 
ENGINES . PUMPS ° SCALES e ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT e FARM EQUIPMENT . HEATING EQUIPMENT e STEAM GOODS 
MACHINERY INDUSTRIAL SUPPLIES 7 RAILWAY & CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT e MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT e AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 















said, The Unknown ( 


have become to a degre. 


of other people. 
Our friends in the | 


though they inveigh again. 


cial policies of their own 
surprised and confused 
little affronted to find th 
lar is at a discount in 1 
Canadian dollar. Thei 
piqued; they are inquirir 
of country this is whichsp 
astonishing results in 
world. It is not mere cu 
ever, since funds for in 
in from the U.S. and sei/ 
opportunities what Canad 
as risky ventures. One c 
critical of Canadians for 
others to provide too n 
working capital and 
much of the control. 

All this is very pleasan 
and encourages and stre 
self-contidence and even 
complacence. But there 
and sound admonition 
When all men praise you 
become scomplacent, it 
examine ourselves and 
as fair in the picture as 


_ Is If that peopl 

in Canada that rouses 
thusiasm and makes them 
well, if not always know 


about us? First, of cours 


our natural resources w 


more our politicians and 
are beginning to call lim 
worth noting, however 


emphasis in this — period 
specifically on the wasting 


of the forest, the mine 
well. Some of these gre 
were hitherto unsuspecte: 
of them were in fact 


known. We have develop 


rowed new and improved 
for discovering and expl 
and incidentally for us 
at a more rapid rate. 

We are now evidently 
when improved methods 
ing minerals lying under 
burden and where the 
made possible the surve\ 
mote areas. It is not 
western oil fields but in 
places in the country wi 
expect the uncovering o! 
resources. 

But it is not merely 
new and better methods 
ing resources. The worl 
resources of the kind wh 
has greatly increased 


' 


acceleration of industria! 
ticularly in the metal inc 
especially in the U.S., has 
an immense intake into th 
machine of raw and sen 
materials. The U.S. no 
within its borders most 
materials which it requir 
reasonably certain. that 
ence of that country 
sources of materials is bot 
and to continue growing 
period of time. Even 
United States, the world 1s 
when raw” material 0 


Seeeeesececcseccaccessecessucesesses 


THIS ARTICLE is based 
that the writer gave to I 
Canadian Club recently. 
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THE OLDEST 
INSURANCE OFFICE 


TORONTO 
MONTREAL WINNIPEG EDMONTOW VANCOUVER 


Ask your Investment Dealer 
or Broker for prospectus. 


CALVIN BULLOCK 







Protection 


Young kangaroos depend on mother's 
pou for protection . . . far seeing 
people depend «n insurance. Don't let 
you nts risk loss through inadequate 
Fire 1 Casualty insurance. See that 
they have complete protection. 


HEAD OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Livtdend No. 261 


is hereby given that a dividend 
‘'y-live cents per share upon 
!-up Capital stock of this bank 
declared for the current 

ind will be payable at the 

Da id its branches on and after 
» the first day of December 
shareholders of record at the 
business on the 31st day of 


VU 1952. 

: der of the Board, 
\TKINSON, General Manager. 
il, Que., October 14, 1952. 
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behind industrial programs. It is 
not too much to say that we have 
entered a new era economically and 
that Canada has a new and important 
place in that era. This is one thing 
that people abroad recognize about us 
perhaps more vividly than we recog- 
nize it ourselves. e 

In the war and postwar years we 
have developed a reputation abroad 
for sound and _ stable government. 
This is not to forget that administra- 
tions have changed and that there 
will be more changes in the future. 
Nor is it necessarily to give any stamp 
of approval to all existing administra- 
tions. To people abroad, however, it 
appears. not without reason, that if 
our governments are neither all wise 
nor all virtuous, there is a certain 
dependable consistency in our pol- 
icies, and some willingness to recog- 
nize the facts of existence. ; 

It is needful that we remind 
selves thet in our present circum- 
stances it is not only our assets and 
our virtues which attract attention to 
us. Elsewhere in the world there are 


our- 


dissensions and difficulties which 
repel. 
Fifty years ago when the great 


flow of United Kingdom capital was 
coming to Canada it was also flow- 
ing in mary other directions, to the 
Argentine, Australia, India, Africa, 
China. Now when the United 
States has become the great creditor 
country, the world is very different. 
From the Oder to the China Sea, 
there is a communist world which ts 
beyond Surrounding it is an 
uneven band of debatable ground 
which may shift toward Communism 
or toward freedom. South America 
has recovered only here and there 
the stability which attracts foreign 
investment. Africa has great needs 
and great and 
frightening human problems. The 
Middle East is in revolution and has 
little good will toward the foreigner. 
The whole Sterling Area has made 
little toward 
with 


reach, 


resources but has 


discouragingly progress 


free relations the rest of the 


western economic Ww orld. 


We sO MUCH of the world closed, 
capital and development are be- 
ing forced on us because we occupy 
one of the few regions of the world 
to which United States enterprises and 
investors can turn with confidence. 
There is indeed the danger that we 
as a country are being oversold 
abroad and that our progress may not 
over the next decade or two keep up 
with the expectations w hich have 
been created. Immense investment Is 
being channelled into the develop- 
ment of wasting assets to be sold in 
what is temporarily a seller's market. 
In this circumstance there is special 
need for caution and good judgment 
on our part. The United States has 
often supplied us with initiative and 
enterprise and capital. More seldom 
has it contributed sound judgment to 
our problems. 

Canada developed first in a world 
which was expanding and which was 
receptive to imports but in which the 
Kingdom market was the 
largest and most desirable of the 
world’s markets. Now in place of 
35 per cent we send 65 per cent ot 


United 


our exports to the United States. At 
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HAVE A Good Rum 


for your money! 


She Finest Imported 


Lemon Hart is no ordinary rum! Its distinctive flavor and 
bouquet are the result of its being matured under bond in 
those great Port of London underground vaults, which for 
centuries have been the cradle of fine wines and_ spirits. 
Lemon Hart is recognized as the finest of imported rums . . . 
blended with traditional skill from Demerara or Jamaica 


Rums. Enjoy it today! 


LEMON HART : ee : 
Rum Recipe : LAP ORPIED 
PLANTER’'S PUNCH: Into a wn 3 


shaker filled with cracked 
ice, put 1% measures 
LEMON HART, % mea- 
sure Lemon or Lime juice 
and 1 teaspoon of sugar. 
Shake well, strain into a 
tall glass filled with finely 
cracked ice and decorate 
with fresh fruit in season 
and mint or cucumber. 
Serve with a straw. 
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the moment there is no inconvenience 
in this. But there is some danger in 
the division of the world into eco- 
nomic sectors. The United States 
and Canada may find themselves 
split off from the larger world and 
uncomfortably dependent one on the 
other. It is true that immediately 
this may not concern us greatly. The 
United States offers a great market 
for materials though the record is 
that of a fluctuating and not too 
dependable market. In the long run, 
however, it offers no substitute for 





the United Kingdom and Western 
Europe as markets for our cereals, 
whose importance I do not need to 
urge in this year of abundant harvests. 

It is quite clear that if the Sterling 
Area is to continue as it is, a restrict- 
ed area subject to recurring exchange 
crises and successive curtailments of 
imports, this will make a great dif- 
ference in the direction and course 
of Canadian development and may 
indeed affect our political develop- 
ment as well. 

Since the end of the war there have 


arf a in Select ap al 


cus! fone’ Winy Rave changed but con- 

‘ood and choice liquors are as exact- 

Oday as in the colorful period of the House of 

«Stuart. Now, as then. the superb whisky which was ac- 
claimed in 1701 as the best procurable, is still preferred 
in select company. 
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been very substantial and far-reaching 
reductions in the United States tariff 
structure. When we take into ac- 
count the degree by which their 
specific duties have been diluted by 
the great rise in prices as well as 
the reductions conceded through 
tariff negotiations the change is very 
great and impressive. There has 
been, of course, latterly some back- 
sliding with respect to agreements but 
there is an even more important prob- 
lem which is looming up. For a 
long time the United States has fav- 
ored the importation of necessary 
raw materials and their free list has 
been a large and expanding one. They 
have been much less generous in 
tariff reductions on highly processed 
goods. The pattern of their thought 
seems to be that it is a good thing to 
make raw materials plentiful in order 
to build up their output of manufac- 
tured goods. No one seems to have 
pointed out to them that this sort of 
policy is closely similar to the British 
policy of 1776 which was one element 
in provoking the War of Independ- 
ence. 

There are two important results of 


MY DANK 


TO A MILLION CANADIANS 






this kind of policy. The 
from the fact that if the | lited Kino 
dom and Western Europ. re to = 
gain a_ healthy Position they 


find their chief trade in Ise m3 
ucts which have a high ‘bor con. 
tent, that is, those product, that are 
highly processed. In thi quarter 
of the world natural re UrCeS are 


scarce but labor and industrial ski 
are plentiful, and it is on tt 


resources 
that are plentiful that a nation must 
base its exports. True, it \ possible 
to enter the United States and Cane. 


dian markets indirectly Selling 
highly processed goods to South East 


Asia and exporting rubber and tin to 
the United States but this nvust not be 
the sole method of entry to dollar 


markets. 

This brings up the second point 
which has been twice emphasized 
since the war. If entrance to the 
United States market is 


iImost en- 
tirely through raw = materials, that 
source of dollars is unstable. Prices 


and inventories of raw materials 
fluctuate notoriously and with them 
fluctuates the dollar supply of a large 


part of the world. In addition to the 
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COMPLETE DESIGN OF INDUSTRIAL PROJECTS 


Site Services and Facilities 


Building and Building Services 


Process and Process Services 
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i States customs law has 


tariff, l , 
heen foun. to impose serious bar- 
riers On e which apply particular- 
ly to the e highly processed goods. 
I the Loved States is to fulfil her 
rreat the world, she must 
veall¥ ¢ jut the policies of Cordell 
Hull co ntly and not follow the 
pattern in eighteenth century 
empire ; 
What eeded to make sense of 
US. a nopoly policy, to derive 
the gre economic gain from her 
practice labor saving and high 
wages make sound and bene- 
ficent | -onomic leadership in the 
world steady reduction of  bar- 
riers imports of high process- 
ed goo 
Not s clearer than that the 
the We World will be a restrict- 
ippy place unless the Ster- 


\ d Western Europe can be 
to freer relationship with 


the d area. This can be done 
only if se countries themselves will 
take a ilistic view of their own 
opportunities for earning income 
ibroad { of the standards of living 


their earnings entitle them. 
have done that we must 
d to help to make easier 
‘hich they must follow. 
osperity which we in Can- 
experiencing, real as its 
s are, is not enough. It is 
heavy discount in an un- 


to whic 





rid. The fruits of our 
ivestments will endure over 
along period only if economic free- 
dom ¢ ve enlarged in the Western 
World. Our increasing wealth and 
power g us greater responsibilities. 
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On Mind to Mind 


THE STRATEGY OF CULTURE—by Harold A. 
nnis f T Press—$0.75 


by B. K. Sandwell 


| igs 1IND of Professor Innis has 
be working recently, with its 


custor eagle vision, on the sub- 
ect ¢ economics of communica- 
tion. | e of the two essays in this 
ittle ure he deals with the social 
effect the fact that for the first 
time e history of mankind an 
imme part of the mechanism of 
comn tion is now devoted en- 

¢ purposes of salesmanship, 
iste; those of information and 
rtist sfaction. Nor is the sales- 
mans oncerned solely with the 
sale ods and services: there is 
USO | anda, or the salesmanship 


d attitudes, which is per- 
more disturbing culturally 
ore commercial kind. 


The ors amazing capacity for 
nkir apparently unconnected 
facts \emplified time and again. 
Dec 1 the practice of reading 
aloud to a decline in the impor- 
tance 


‘nsorship”, and by implica- 


tion t increase in the sexuality of 
Popul erature. “Books produced 
‘OF ind dual reading” put their em- 
Phasis speed and action; the mod- 
_ n ‘t crime and violence would 
ave |} 


impossible in the days of 
reading .Joud. 


The whole essay is full of the most 
stimulating thinking, and so is the 
second one on the military implica- 
tions of the American Constitution. 
Professor Innis sees the history of the 
United States largely as a continuation 
of the conflict between Cavalier and 
Roundhead, represented in South and 
North respectively. Some of his quo- 
tations sound like support for the 
Leninist theory that war is necessary 
for the functioning of the capitalist 
system. 
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Ficus factory to dealer — 





from dealer to consumer — sales finance 
helps move the ever-growing 
volume of durable goods that roll off 


Canada’s production lines. 


To the men who sell durable goods, sales finance 

provides the purchasing power to keep 

adequate inventories on hand. To the millions of 

Canadians who buy durable goods, sales finance 
provides the means to buy “on time” and points the . 


way to a better standard of living. 


It takes a mighty stream of purchasing power to drive the 


dynamo of production. That’s our job at I.A.C. 





LIMITED 
Executive Offices: Sun Life Building, Montreal 2. 





(Copyright 1952) 
The Sign of the 
Merit Plan Dealer 
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FILMS 


Cat Got Your Tongue? 


by Mary Lowrey Ros 


ECAUSE they we: 

for novelty, or had 
ot the sound of the hum 
had exhausted the reso 
alogue, or maybe just fo 
it, the producers of “The 
turned out a film in w} 
utters a single word. On 
accustomed yourself to 
silence you may find it 
ing and even  tranquilli: 
ence. 

The thief in this case 
physicist (Ray Milland 
of the Atomic Energy 
who has sold out his 
foreign spy-ring. Poss 
problems of motivation 
put too much strain on 
had temporarily lost its 
picture doesn't explain 
spected young scientist 
got himself in this partic 
ment. Nor does it clarit 
resolution, in the cor 
quence, to give himselt 
Federal Bureau of Invest 
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searching 
WN. tired 
Olce, Or 

of di- 

hell of 
er” have 
nobod 
ou have 
inearthly 
interest- 


experi- 


nuclea 
member 


OMMiIssion 


trv to a 
because 
uld have 
film. that 
igue, the 
y 3 
ild have 


predica- 


his sudder 


rector Russel Rouse, op 


most exclusively on the 
leaves analyses of this 


audience and contents hi 


running out a chase-and 
thriller. On this level it do 


lv well. 


_ PRODUCTION to be 
plenty of use of sound 
jangle, cameras click, 
in the distance, frantic 
move up and down stat! 


is a noisy and more 
officious musical backgrot 


up the action. For the ren 
picture depends, pict 
flight and pursuit, close-uj 


ized and threatening face 
ing ash-trays and the 1 
phone which conveys the 
and forth. 


Most of the microfiln 
here take place in the ¢ 
Library, and it is hard 
how such furtive and 
carryings-on could have 
tract the attention of ev. 
absorbed Congressional 
Our scientist gets away W 
ever, until a member of 
knocked down and_ ki 
street, while still clutch 


criminating microfilm. Att 


action shifts to New Yo 
pire State Building, and 
water-front, where the 
conscience finally catche 
him, just a nose ahead ot 
The film introduces R 
beautiful newcomer whi 
rest of the cast, hasn't a 
for herself. She merely us 
her torso and a pair of »s 
the benefit of the distract 
Since she is splendidly 
all these respects she 1 
make her intentions vers 
compelling. It is hard to 
the brief glimpse we are 
whether Miss Gam can 
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» certainly make a remark- 


but she : 
ible den nstration. 

“The ‘hief” is strictly a tour de 
force, its method happens to be 
particu applicable to espionage- 
dram se characters are much 
too tel nd busy to indulge in idle 
ye hile it won’t establish any 
trend nay hope that the sheer 
ove iy act as a_ temporary 
heck ie terrible garrulity of the 
pe that Director Rouse has 
‘Ow way we may hear a little 





Wotta Man! 4 Gan. 
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And, man, wotta beer! 
b ed to the old family recipe by 
hk Labatt. India Pale Ale is 
| full-flavoured and satisfv- 


!{ youre missing character in 
present beer. switch quick to 
le brewed especially for men, 
\ time. ask for I 
|’ Ale (“EPA 


see ow hat we 


abatt’s* India 
* for short) and 
mean! John 


| itt Limited, 





“The swing is 


definitely 


LABATT’S 


less, for a little while, from  child- 
Stars, soap-opera heroines, and Come- 
dians Dean Martin and Jerry Lewis. 


I WAS worth while going back to 
see “Camille.” if only to establish 
the fact that Greta Garbo was actual- 
ly as beautiful as her legend: she is; 
and her acting, in the Stagiest of old 
nineteenth-century melodramas, holds 
all its old enchantment. She acts with- 
out even the appearance of acting. A 
great deal of the time her mere pres- 
ence, and the play of feeling on the 
Garbo face, like light on running wa- 
ter, is enough to illuminate the story. 
It isn't much wonder that her retire- 
ment from the screen spoiled movie- 
going for a whole generation of Gar- 
bo lovers. : 


The special Garbo quality — a 
blend of withdrawal and tenderness. 
stillness and lovely animation—was 


never more in evidence than in “Ca- 


mille”. Without asserting herself. she 
diminishes everyone on the screen. 
Laura Hope Crews, as a gay old 


party of the period, fairly burns up 


the track with old-fashioned acting 
energy. Lenore Ulric, as Camille’s 
rival, is all bounce and malice and vi- 


screen's 
the picture was 
makes love, re- 


tality. Robert Taylor, the 
handsomest juvenile 
produced in 1937- 


nounces, and suffers and suffers; and 
it all does them no good, no good 


whatever, everything fades before 
Garbo’s luminous approach. Even 
the sound—the clatter, and period 


dialogue and popping of champagne 


corks—tends to recede in the dis- 
tance, leaving only Garbo on _ the 
screen, looking rueful or gay, or 


compassionate, lost in pity for her- 
self, tor her lover, for all the people 
in the world, perhaps even a little 
for the other people in the cast. 


Gomi tHING Money Can't Buy,” a 
\/ British comedy, is a rather pro- 
tracted study of young married life in 
postwar England. The young husband 
(Anthony Steel) returns from_ the 
war to take up a junior clerkship. 
The wife (Patricia Roc) settles down 
to domesticity in a rather dismal flat, 
hung with diapers. Presently the hus- 
band throws up his job, and taking to 
the road, picks up a slightly unbelted 
Earl who sets him up in the roving 
restaurant business. The wife. starts 
an employment agency and presently 
works it up into a flourishing enter- 
After a few mild tiffs the pair 
settle down, happy, solvent and unit- 
ed, restored to all the things that 
money can't buy and pretty well set 
up with all the agreeable things that 
It's very much the kind of fic- 
drver. 


prise. 


it can. 
tion one reads under the 


@ University Plays: 


Hart House Theatre, Toronto, 
Bob Gill back at the helm as usua!, 
opened from Oct. 24-Nov. | with Bar- 
rie’s “The- Admirable Crichton.” Uni- 
versity of Alberta’s Studio Theatre 
and Protessor Bob Orchard start their 
with Gold- 


with 


four-productions season 
smith’s “She Stoops to Conquer”. 
McGill Players’ Club has’ chosen 
“Goodbye My Fancy”—with a college 
setting. McMaster University, Hamil- 
ton. leads off with Robertson Davies's 
“At My Heart’s Core,” Nov. 28-29. 
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BACKED BY BELL 


When installed 
tained by 


and main- 
Bell personnel, 
your teletype service is 
backed by 
experience 


all the research 
of Canada’s 
communications experts. 
Messages are carried over 


telephone lines. That means 


nme ee 


extra dependability, be- 
cause 95°, are in cables, 


safer from interruptions. 
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Quickly, accurately, BELL 
TELETYPE flashes your message 
to branch office or factory, 
brings you your answer in 
black and white. If your busi- 
ness has more than one unit, 
you'll save time with teletype. 
For a demonstration, just call 
our nearest Business Office, and 


a Bell expert will be glad to 


visit you. 
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for Insured 
and Agent 





7 company claims oftices leading 
centres in Ontario provide fast, efticien 
service in any emergency. Complete cove 


personal property 


age for automobile, fire, 
€ levat [ 


teams, burglary, plate glass, cargo, ele 
general liability, fidelity and surety bonds 


HEAD OFFICE: 199 BAY ST., TORONTO 
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These New Books 
Make Perfect Gifts 





NEWFOUNDLAND 
HOLIDAY 
By J. Harry Smith. A fascinat 


ing account of an able journal- 
ist’s summer in Newfoundland. 


Beautifully produced, with num 


erous excellent illustrations. 


$4.00 





GRACE, GRIT 

AND GUMPTION 
By John Coburn, author of 
Il Kept My Powder Dry. Bub 
bling with Irish wit, here are 
more stories of pioneer days in 
the ministry. $3.25 





SPARK OF LIFE 


By Eric Maria Remarque, au 


thor of All Quiet on the Western 
Front. A heroic story of a Ger 
man concentration camp, Mag 
nificently written. $3.25 


At Your Bookseller's 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 


BO aK 





Canada and the Comonwealth 


SURVEY OF BRITISH COMMONWEALTH AF- 
FAIRS: Problems of External Policy — by 
Nicholas Mansergh—Oxford—$9.50 


by R. A. Farquharson 
‘TEP BY STEP in his policy of 
5 


avoiding war by appeasement, 

Neville Chamberlain was supported 
by the governments of all British 
Dominions with the exception of 
New Zealand. All the Dominion 
governments favored the Anglo- 
German naval agreements in 1935; 
all strongly opposed armed resistance 
to German reoccupation of the Rhine- 
land in 1936. 

“Indeed at that critical moment,” 
Nicholas Mansergh writes, “their re- 
straining influence played its part in 
the determination of United King- 
dom policy.” 

Mansergh’s new 449-page study of 
the external policies of the countries 
combined in the Commonwealth 
throws a new light on the attitude 
of the Dominions to the League of 
Nations and to all the events leading 
up to war. It also throws light on the 
personalities involved. 

“In a very real sense Mr. Mac- 
kenzie King was the voice of the new 
age in Commonwealth relationships, 
an age less assured, but in many 
respects less realistic than the old.” 
Mr. Mansergh writes that Mr. King 
was “the representative figure of the 
period. He was not a man... who 
had changed the course of history but 
one who had notably assisted its 
natural development He was the 
solid. unromantic Hamlet of the 
Commonwealth forever refraining 
from leaping. Yet his characteristic 
reluctance to embark upon dramatic 
courses or to commit himself with 
finality to a particular policy, carried 
with it long-term advantages, which 
perhaps outweighed its undoubted 
short-term liabilities. For the indeci- 
sion of Mr. Mackenzie King was the 
indecision of a man who had a sense 
of distant perspectives, who saw the 
goal towards which the Common- 
wealth must move.” 

One of the -penalties ¢ anada pays 
for drawing its reporting of external 
events almost entirely from American 
and to a lesser extent from British 
sources, is that Canadians often have 
to wait until a book of this kind 1s 
published to realize the part their own 
country has been playing in world 
attairs 

Mr. Mansergh provides the impres- 
sion that Canadians have virtually 
shaped the (¢ ommonwealth as it exists 
today. The influence of Canada was 
decisive, he says, in the move to de- 
fine the nature of the Commonwealth 
even though the roles played by South 
Africa and by the Irish Free State re- 
ceived much more prominence. He 
finds that the “peculiarly Canadian 
mistrust of large and ostentatious 
imperial gatherings,” led to the dis- 
continuance of Imperial conferences 
after 1937 and the substitution of less 


formal meetings of principal Com- 
monwealth statesmen. 

He cites Arthur Meighen’s opposi- 
tion to the renewal of the Japanese 
alliance in 1921 as deciding the Com- 
monwealth in favor of the American 
argument. 

Canadians have had a tendency to 
view Mr. King’s stand in opposition 
to Lloyd George on the Chanak 
incident from the standpoint of 
domestic politics. Prof. Mansergh 
finds that it was of outstanding impor- 
tance in the history of Common- 
wealth relations. 

“The contention that the parlia- 





—Notman, Montreal 


N. J. BERRILL 


ment of a dominion alone could 
decide the issue of peace or war 
explicitly asserted ultimate dominion 
sovereignty in the field of foreign 
affairs. In so doing it implicitly but 
fundamentally challenged the concep- 
tion of an imperial foreign policy 
upon which Mr. Lloyd George relied 
in 1922. It challenged such a concep- 
tion, moreover, not on grounds of 
practicability, but on grounds of 
principle.” : 

Mr. Mansergh has provided a book 
which will be a mine of rich material 
for students of Commonwealth his- 
tory It is a pity that so much that 
is Of Keenest interest should be hidden 
behind the dreary title: “Survey of 
British Commonwealth Affairs.” 


World Around Us 


JOURNEY INTO WONDER—by N. J. Berrill— 
Dodd, Mead—$5.00 


by John L. Watson 


M* BERRILL is Strathcona Pro- 
i fessor of Zoology at McGill 
University and an eminent author- 
ity On marine biology. His book is a 
curious one; one that librarians will 
find difficult to classify. 

It is an account of the great voy- 
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ages of discovery, from ( 
Kon Tiki, with special I 
the natural phenomena 
and botanical, which th 


umbus to 
ence to 
logical 


observed and classified 0; ao 
els. In Columbus’ time: 1} natural 
phenomena served as les and 
warnings to the mariners ’ learned 


to interpret the flight of bis. and the 
drifting of seaweed in terns of Jang. 
falls and currents. The 


eae 
of the Elizabethan freebo a 
bined a love of adventure 3.4 Just for 
gain with a genuine int in the 
world of nature. The Charles 
Darwin laid the groundwoy\ for “The 
Origin of Species” in th. notes he 
made on a long voyage found South 
America in H.M.S. Beag 

“Journey Into Wond contains 


much of the fascination of books like 
“The Sea Around Us”, and Mr. Ber- 
rill, unlike many professors of 


Sci- 
ence, 1S a powerful and engaging 
writer; his book scores on ull counts: 
as a scientific treatise. as 4 story of 
adventure, as a piece of literature 


Craftsman’s Work 


THE YELLOW SWEATER and Other Stories— 
by Hugh Garner—Collins—$3 00 


by J. L. Charlesworth 
HE SHORT STORY is « form of 


the writer's art that is practised 
by a good number of Canadians, but 
few get to the point of publishing 
collections of them. This may not 
be so much the fault of the authors 
as of the publishers, for there is a 
tradition that short stories in book 
form do not sell as well as novels 
Thus the republication of these stories 
of Hugh Garner's, which have all 
appeared in Canadian magazines, is 
something of a literary event 


The stories range in mood from 
humorous to tragic, but the humor 
is rather on the sombre side, so that 
the general impression lett by the 
whole collection is of a dness in 


Sharp contrast with the cheerful grin 
displayed by the author in a photo- 
graph ornamenting the book’s jacket 
One cannot reasonably quarrel with 
an author about his cho of sub- 
jects, but a more generous display ot 
Mr. Garner’s humor would have 
given the book a better balance. His 
story of “The Man with the Musical 
Tooth” is a_ proof that can be 
really funny in print, all ugh the 
hero is a confessed murde 


As is inevitable in modern 
author, the critical reader 1 notice 
in Mr. Garner’s work the ‘fluences 
of Ernest Hemingway 4 Morles 


Callaghan. This is not to imply that 
he is anything of a copyisi. but he 
has developed a_ simple, yarentl\ 
straightforward style of ~—swriting, 
which leaves to the readers ‘magina 
tion the non-essential d swith 
which writers of an older s y1 used 
to overload their stories. |! 's 4 
form of writing that reques sym 
pathetic readers for its /\ effect 
Mr. Garner’s work deserves t» find 


them. 
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St rring of the Heart 


AND GUMPTION—by John Co- 





— f on—$3.25. 
by B. K andwell 

HI {ARACTER of this book 

co hardly be better summed 
up th its admirable title. It is 
a sec instalment, following “I 
Kept Powder Dry”, of the rem- 
inisce if a Methodist preacher 
still 0 the most persuasive and 
movil itors of the United Church 

wh in his career in the horse- 
and-bi days and has kept abreast 
of th es into the second half of 
the 2 ‘ntury. 

Mu f it deals with remarkable 
cases conversion”, a phenomenon 
about ch psychologists are less 
skept than they used to be. Dr. 
Cobt attitude towards evangel- 
ical me nods is pretty clearly indicat- 
ed i passage about “a great re- 
vival stayner Methodist Church— 
no W fire or undue emotionalism 
(lw have very quickly squelched 
that) a real, deep stirring in the 
heart many people, within and 
without the church.” 

Or ets the feeling that the suc- 
cess this revival was largely due 
to the deep sincerity of the pastor 
himse a sincerity which enabled 
him to draw the line quite easily be- 
tween the unhealthy emotionalism of 
some “revivalists” and the profound 
searc of heart which can often 
xe brought about by a really earnest 
preac working in a favorable at- 
mosphere. The discredit in which 
re\ sm” is often held may be 


$ 


the shallowness and even the 
mmercialism of some of. its 


nal practitioners. 


West and East 


>» FOR THE CROWN PRINCE — by 
Gray Vining — Longmans, Green 


by Jack Lewis 


rr 


‘6, Elizabeth Vining, a young 
er widow from Philadelphia, 
vointed by the Emperor of 
tutor tor his eldest son, the 
Prince Akihito. For the next 
rs she lived in her own house 
Imperial Palace in Tokio 
windows on a wider world” 
future Emperor of Nippon, 
ng in his young mind West- 
s of democracy, civilization 
tee, 
milarity of this theme to that 
“Anna and the 
Siam” will at once be ap- 
and the comparison must be 
Miss Landon’s favor. In the 
ook the impact of the West- 
! on the Eastern one was de- 
vith extraordinary insight; in 
book it seems somehow less 
dramatic. Miss 
whom one imagines to have 
most and amiable 
Is a rather solemn and pe- 
writer. 
that the book lacks interest 
to do both writer and sub- 
injustice, for Japan’s attempt 
fh in step with the Western 
an experiment of the very 
interest—even to those who 


iret Landon’s 


it and less 


excellent 





are inclined to wonder whether the 
attempt is really being made in good 
faith and not merely in obsequious 
(and temporary) deference to the 
wishes of the conqueror. However, 
there is some quality in Miss Vining’s 
straightforward reporting, in her good 
Quaker modesty, that robs the nar- 
rative of the color and vitality it 
might have acquired at the hands of 
a more sophisticated writer. 


Art of the Printer 


DESIGN WITH TYPE—by Carl Dair—McLeod 
—$6.00. 


by Paul Duval 
HIS VOLUME is another _in- 


Stance of Canada’s growing pres- 
tige in art and crafts abroad. 

Carl Dair, who has established a 
firm reputation as a creative typog- 
rapher within this country, has work- 
ed with type for more than two 
decades. This American publication 
should do much to bring his abilities 
before a wider international audience. 
In its pages he attempts to stimulate 
a concern with the flexibility of type 
as a major design factor in commer- 
cial and editorial layout. 

Consisting of more than 100 pages, 
most of them presenting actual ex- 
amples, “Design With Type” should 
prove to be an attractive and very 
useful addition to the libraries of 
creative designers and _ printers. 


Cameo Petit Point 


CUPID AND THE JACARANDA—by Sachever 
ell Sitwell—Macmillan—$5.00 


by Melwyn Breen 


HIS IS the fifth volume of a series 
that began with “Dance of the 

Quick and the Dead” in 1936. Sit- 
well’s peculiar brand of esoterica is 
favored by some as much as good- 
vintage wine. To others the extremely 
rarefied nature of much of his subject 
matter makes him heavy going. 
Nevertheless Sitwell is a writer of 
grace and charm and if there is some- 
thing faded about his work, the bleach 
that has been applied to the way of 
life he represents 1s responsible and 
not his attitude towards it. 

His subject matter is widely varied. 
It roams through the arts from paint- 
ing to poetry to miniature painting. 
He is also widely travelled and has a 
photographic sensitivity that enables 
him to recall the peculiar emotion 
evoked by an objet d'art as well as its 
appearance, story and place in his- 
tory. There is an edge of embarrass- 
ment to his writing when he lapses 
into a wistfully narcissistic review cl 
his own achievement. 

Sitwell’s talent is rather specialized 
and within its narrow limits it Is tiny. 
But it is also whole. 


The Scarlet Thread 


ESCAPE—OR DIE—by Paul Brickhill—British 
Book Service—$3.50 


by John Yocom 
HERE HAVE now 


cient number of escape 
told by Second World War veterans 
to form quite a genre. The first ones 
stole the show in interest and those 


been a suffi- 


stories 
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The liveliest and most 
complete picture ever 
drawn of Canadian life 
and ways between 
1876 and 1952 




































































A SENSE OF 
URGENCY 


by C. L. BURTON 


The Dominion of Canada was just nine years old 
when Charles Burton was born. Toronto, to which 
he moved when he was 12, had a population of 
less than 80,000, and in it a Scot named Robert 
Simpson had built a fine new store. The boy and 
his city, the store and the Dominion, all grew and 
developed. The evolution of the three was to in- 
fluence the life and career of young Burton, and 
he, in his turn, was to leave his mark on them. It isa 
remarkable and eventful story that is told here with 
warmth, great candour, and delightful humour. It is 
filled with the practical wisdom of a long and pur- 
poseful life, and it will be a source of inspiration to 
young Canadians for years to come. Mr. Burton 
has written a permanent and invaluable addition 
to the social and economic history of Canada. 





MEMOIRS OF A CANADIAN MERCHANT 


Portrait frontispiece by CLEEVE HORNE 
Jacket design and decorations by GRANT MACDONALD 


$4.50 
at all booksellers 


A Clarke Irwin Book 





EMPRESS 
OF 
BYZANTIUM 


Helen A. Mahler 


In this tale of tangled loves, the author applies 

modern psychology to the problems and troubles of 
people of a bygone era, 420 A.D., revealing their 

troubles as our own troubles today, an era of racial 

strife and national chaos. $4.50 
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that followed have paled a bit—not 
because of literary inferiority, neces- 
sarily—but simply because they gave 
little that was really new. I ame afraid 
that this collection of short escape 
stories therefore suffers somewhat. 
Excepting the title story which con- 
cerns the incredible escape of an 
RAF aircrew member from a Jap- 
anese POW camp through a jungle 
hell in Malay, the group has a hard 
time beating what has already been 
written about human resourcefulness 
and escape techniques. 

These stories have been taken 
from the annals of the RAF Escap- 
ing Society; the book was written to 
provide funds for the society. The 
organization has the unusual purpose, 
apart from focus and a 
means of reunion for its members, of 


being a 


“repaying some part of the debt we 
owe to our former civilian 
especially to the widows and orphans 
of those who died trying to help us 
in France, Belgium, Holland, Italy 
and in the Far East.” 
This repayment must 
interesting post-operative — sidelights 
which are not mentioned here. For 
instance, as detailed at length in one 
story and mentioned in others, wom- 
en of easy virtue were one of the 
more successful aids in providing help 


allies, 


have some 


tor escapees in enemy territory. 
Writers and Writing 
DEWEY 


Wit the passing of 
BLOOM, we lost one of our oldest 
friends. 

Dewey was publicity director for 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures, Can- 
ada. He had been in show business 
publicity since 1924. Born in Hamil- 
ton, he spent several years in New 
York and London, England. 

As manager for Gertrude 
rence, he accompanied that great star 
from New York to England, after her 
g success in Charlot’s Revue. He 
did publicity campaigns for Jane 
Cowl, Peggy Hopkins Joyce, Barbara 
La Marr during 1920’s and was in 
publicity for 


Law- 


big 


charge of Associated 

Pictures Corporation at the time they 

bui't Roxy Theatre, New York. 
Dewey often came to Toronto from 


New York with such pictures as “The 





AVOUL « ec ew cheddar cheese 


that spreads smoothly § 


Ararecombination—“nippy” natural 
cheese that’s easy to spread on bread 
Delight 


the aristocrat of sharp cheddars — 


or crackers everyone with 


MacLaren’s Imperial Cheese. 


Made only by KRAFT 





Scarlet Letter,” “Trader Horn” and 
others. When H. L. Nathanson, 
M-G-M_ induced him to return to 


Canada his special emphasis was to 
be on British pictures. His first “Sun- 
shine Susie’ had a phenomenal run 
at the Uptown Theatre. 

During our own days as a motion 
picture columnist for the Star Week- 
ly we had a close-up of his work but, 
before and after that time, as a quiet, 
thoughtful, always-loyal friend, we 
knew him best. 


w W.H. Smith & Son (Canada) Ltd., 
set a standard of excellence in first 
of Literary Luncheon series when 
Mazo DE LA ROCHE was guest. 

Twenty-five years ago we attended 
Toronto's party for the fragile, trig- 
ger-nerved author. She was being ac- 
claimed as “Jalna” winner. The years 
have been incredibly productive. 

Hordes and swarms of authors. 
poets, newspaper people, radio writ- 
ers, editors and all types of scribblers 
were present to hear an intellectual 
homespun talk by Miss de !a Roche. 
She amused, delighted us: said it was 
annoying to have people, who didn't 
care, greet one with: “Hello, how are 
you today?” She cited an old English- 
man, in humble circumstances, who 
greeted her, according to the time 
ot day = 

“Good morning!” 

“Good afternoon!” 


“Good evening!” 


@ “A Sense of Urgency: Memoirs of 
a Canadian Merchant” we found to 
be one of those books one “can’t put 
down”. We are glad we did though— 
to accept an invitation to a luncheon 
by Clarke, Irwin, who published it, 
tor Mr. C. L. Burton, Chairman of 
the Board of Simpsons, Limited, who 
had written it. 

Mr. Burton’s greeting was: “I hear 
my book has almost broken up your 
home?” 

Replying I didn’t know which little 
bird had been impudent enough to 
tell him, I admitted that it was true 
that I had grabbed his book first and 


no one else could even grab it long 


enough to admire those so “Cana- 
dianish” illustrations by Grant Mac- 
donald 

Then we sat beside Mr. Burton, 


who is one of those “appears young 
but certain!y must be older” men, and 
talked about his book. He admits. 
when he holds that creation in his 
hands, he feels a bit emotional: 
“maybe a poor thing but mine own” 
feeling takes possession of him. 

Mr. Burton believes in “inspiration 
and piles of copy paper and sharpen- 
method of authorship. He 


doesn’t care about having people just 


ed pencils” 


standing around waiting for him to 
think so he retires to his room. or 
1 the middle of the night, 
Some of his best work 
has been done at his farm or cottage 
as in his Toronto home. He 
lets “memory stir” (his own words). 
He writes until it is time to do some- 
thing else—or inspiration departs un- 
til another day—which may be next 
day, next week or three months later. 

(This goes to prove that books will 
find a wavy—however curious.) 


vets up 


and writes 


as well 


Rica 
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—Ken Bel 


CHARLES COMFORT'S ‘‘Ballerina'’ adorns home of Mr. and Mrs. D. R. Michener. BLACK-WHITE drawings by Jack Nichols in Mr. and Mrs. O. D. Vaughan's home. 


WORLD OF WOMEN 


CANADIAN ART AT HOME 


by Paul Duval 


home is a personal taste of the owner. Paintings in the home 


| LECTING Canadian pictures is the enter- The role of Canadian ari in the 
reflect the interests and discrimination of their 


sing hobby of an increasing number of multiple one. First, of course, is its function as a 
\adians. Each year, more native sculpture decorative motif. Few of us have the means to possessors, and this leaves a wide field of selection 
iting is making its appearance in interiors. build separate gallery rooms for the primary pur- 
1g discovered that the acquisition of native pose of exhibiting pictures. However, works of art 
may still lend that distinction and character which 


comes from the meeting of creative talent and the 


tor the potential collector. 
It is not necessary to have either large amounts 


of capital or a comprehensive knowledge of art in 


irt is One Of the most creative and reward- 
CONTINUED ON PAGE 44 


collecting activities. 
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PAINTING by Paraskeva 
Clark forms rich foil to arch 
in J. S. McLean residence. 
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“EMILY CARR” room of Mr. 
and Mrs. C. S. Band fea- 
tures work of BC artist. 
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BISCUITS TO SERVE 


WITH Cocktails es 


Assorted Cocktail Biscuits — An 
i f y 


ne 
of assorted Savoury Duiscuits suitadic 





imelled Drum containif 


tor serving with COCKTals 


Twiglets—(¢ risp, thin “twigs” with 
flavour—O Oz. In 






a piquant, savoury 


Enamelled Drum. 79c 
Cheese Wafer Sticks—Thin, crisp 
sticks’ with cheese filling—6'% oz 
Enamelled Drum. 79c. 


Cheeselets—Light, cheese flavoure: 

wafers—9™% oz. En 

amelled Drum. 99¢ 

Gg Cheddar Sandwich 

¢ rif —A cheese sandwich 
J biscuit. Comes in 8 

< “a 1 > 

Mr. Peek Oz. pac Kets. 59C 


& Mr. Frean 
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CUISINE 


by Lyn Harrington 


“M ENUS ON AIRLINES are 
a always undergoing some 
changes,” says Edna Raynor, who su- 
pervises the food you eat when flying 
Trans-Canada Air Lines. “But the 
U.S. embargo on Canadian meats 
made all our other changes look mi- 
nor. At present we can serve only 
fish or fowl dinners on planes going 
to the States.” 

That is onlv one of the many ad- 
justments which have taken place at 
Aero Caterers plant in Winnipeg. Miss 
Edna Raynor, dietician and plant 
manager, has almost a double load to 
carry, now that Winnipeg supplies all 
TCA domestic and Caribbean flights. 
The latter, and eastern Canadian 
flights, were formerly supplied trom 
the Montreal plant, which now de- 
votes its energies exclusively to Trans- 
Atlantic flights. 

Ever since TCA began, 16 years 
ago, Aero Caterers, Ltd.. (owned by 
the Phelan brothers of Montreal and 
Toronto) has been supplying food for 
those who fly the airways. They've also 





CONCERNING FOOD and spring back to the touch 
Rest this masterpiece on your 





IN THE CLOUDS 


operated staff cafeterias for airport 
personnel, fountains, lunch counters 
and, recently, dining rooms for the 
travelling public. 

Today's “free” meals are not the 
least attractive feature of air travel. 
In the early days, meals were simple 
snacks of sandwiches and cake. As 
food technicians ironed out the kinks, 
meals became more ambitious. 


HE experimental period was full of 

headaches. Sponge cake collapsed 
and hardened at high altitudes. Whip- 
ped cream “wept”. Gravy broke down. 
Spices doubled their pungency. Odor- 
ous or strongly-flavored food had to 
be avoided, and portions had to be 
limited for fear of indigestion. A few 
of those rules still hold good, but in 
today’s pressurized cabins, the pre- 
frozen meals served there are at least 
as good and as varied as those you 
get at home. 
~ Miss Ravnor knows food, and she 
knows fiving. She was a hospital die- 
tician until she joined the RCAF. 


THE MAGNIFICENT CAKE 


by Marjorie Thompson Flint 


ee for the most part are 
A the frivolous items on our 
daily fare, designed to please both 
the palate and the eve and for the 
sheer joy of eating, an occasional 
feast of superb cake, swathed in 
gorgeous icing, is memorable. 

We're pleased to give a recipe 
for a new type Angel Food Cake 

new to us at least. Although it 
calls for use of ege volks in the 
batter it cannot be classed as a 
sponge cake for the texture is that 
of Angel Food extremely deli- 
cate and tender This naturally 
comes in the category of fancy 
baking and is not the tvpe of cake 
you whip up between getting the 
children off to school and dashing 
off to a club meeting. You need 
peace and quiet and the kitchen to 
vourself But don’t let this dis- 
courage you. If anything this cake 
is easier to make than Angel Food 
and all the beating can ‘be done 
with an electric mixer—a wonder- 
ful muscle and time saver 


Custard Angel Food 


8 egg yolks 
1% cups ‘sugar 

2 cup water 
tsp. cream of tartar 
cup sifted cake flour 
tsp. salt 


ty + 


tsps. almond flavoring 
egg whites 

“4 tsp. cream of tartar 

Beat egg volks until light. In a 


x 





saucepan combine sugar, water 
and !'4 teaspoon cream of tartar. 
Bring to a boil and boil until it 
spins a light thread or registers 
230 F on a candy thermometer. 
Gradually beat the sy rup into egg 
volks until mixture is thick and 
cool 

Sift 1 cup of sifted cake flour 
with salt 4 trmes. Fold gently into 
egg yolk mixture) with rubber 
scraper. Fold in flavoring. 

Beat the egg whites until frothy, 
add cream of tartar and beat until 
suff but not dry. Fold into egg 
volk mixture gently. 

Turn into ungreased 10 in. by 
4 in. tube pan. Cut through batter 
with a knife to remove bubbles. 
Bake in a 300 F oven for 112 
hours or until done. 

Invert cake to cool. If cake is 
above edge of pan stand pan legs 
on inverted fruit saucers to keep 
it clear of the table. Remove when 


cold and frost as desired 


Notes 


1. If using electric mixer use small 
bowl to beat egg whites. It may 
be necessary to transfer mixture 
to a larger bowl! in order to add 
all the syrup. 


2. The time of baking depends on 
oven vVariations—so it is advisa- 
ble to look at the cake after bak- 
ing | hour and 20 minutes. The 
cake should be a medium brown 
color, slightly cracked on top 


After the war, she wen: 
Caterers’ kitchen in Mon: 
years ago, when the Phe! 
opened the second, and la: 
at Winnipeg, Miss Rayno 
to take charge. 

Under her guidance 
meals a day are cooked a 
in the crowded buildin 
Street. That means some 
a month. This plant ctx 
main course. Salads, des 
ages are made up at the fii 
of the various airports. 

Menus are worked oi 
fully, and used in strict + 
can fly from Vancouve: 
England, without repeat 
or dinner menus. Breakf 
ard bacon-and-eggs and 
ners, frozen. Nine meat 
billing on the dinner n 
kinds of fish, chicken 
roast beef, veal and la: 
mignon. Roast pork doe 
since it is not acceptab 
ates, and doesn’t “proce 
anyway. 

“We buy our suppli 
says Miss Raynor, “to tak 
of low prices. For exam, 
are cheapest right after ( 
Lamb isn’t always easy t 
buy in quantity when it 
and store it in lockers. W. 


prettiest plate and frost 
rather special frosting called 


Buttercream Marshmallow Icing 


2 egg whites 
1}2 cups sugar 
'4 tsp. cream of tartar 
1/3 cup water 
1 tsp. vanilla or 
almond flavoring 
‘4 cup butter (part 
shortening if desired 

Combine ingredients, exc . 
voring and butter, in top ol 
boiler. Beat until well con 
Set over boiling water a 
until mixture holds its. s! 
about 7 minutes. Remov 
heat and beat | minute lon: 
cool to lukewarm. 

Cream butter and sh 
until it is the  consiste! 
whipped cream. Add yello 
coloring if desired. Add 7 
icing a little at a time, beat 
after each addition. This ts 
usual icing but is just right 
Custard Angel Food. A sp 
of slivered almonds (ab: 
cup) makes a truly elegan! 


Variation: 


Fold cooled 7 minute ici 
1 cup heavy cream, whipps 
Custard Angel Food into | 
fill and frost cake as usual! 
as a glamorous dessert. 
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sh fruit in summer, when 


deal « 4 eo 
it’s pl Like any housewife, we 
have t tch costs. 

But ng in gross lots and using 
quant cipes does not result in 
pallid produced flavor. Recipes 
sed ro Caterers are extremely 
exac rsust be followed to the 
lettel there be a suggestion of 
too n salt in the Waldorf salad 
made 1 some flight-kitchen, and 
Servic inager Jarvis is there on 
the check up, and overhaul 
the n f necessary. 

In Winnipeg plant, topnotch 
ref the tood. White-smocked 
rirls 1¢ Meat onto an aluminum 
a iV Se scales. Vegetables go along- 
ci | 1g is sectioned off in alum- 
nun .o that it does not absorb 


Then the whole tray is 
k on 

heated in a small oven 
iboat plane, used to be your 
until last April. Now the 
d is removed from the tray, 
polyethylene bags for ship- 
hot dinner is now served 
square plastic plate, which 
dox have to be scrapped after 

tw s. as did the aluminum. 
ozen meals are shipped in 
the various flight-kitchens 


country as they are needed. 


FIRST FOR ALUMNI 


\\ t | ONE “firsts” and this one es- 
. delights us in this man’s 

\lumni Association of the 

of Toronto has achieved 

man President. She’s Paul- 

LD. W.) MeGibbon whose 

tivities fill a 12-hour day 

d { do justice to the stamina 
m-lunged robot. However, 

from an extrovert and com- 

nded family where some- 

ng ‘ going on all the time in 
their nia, Ont., home. Pauline 
collectively and pre- 
irge groups—the way some 

's. People stimulate her. She 

can | i headache or an incipient 
cold ! it immediately disappears 
n the of a roomful of people... 
rg out the theatre (it’s one of 
cuvities, as National Secre- 
Dominion Drama Festival ) 

ing education (she’s a mem- 

Board of Regents of Vic- 

tor ege, U of T) or arranging 


takes iple 


1 a 

lODI tters for the 85 chapters 

she rules as the youngest 

M Regent Toronto has ever 
\ 


her husband Donald went 
together in Sarnia; are 
t Victoria College. They 
iterested in theatre, music 
ire usually found in the 
ichers of a Fall Saturday 


IcGibbon’s other interests 
d in the offices she has 
vas the first chairman of 
en’s Film Library Com- 
Canada; is a director of 
to Welfare Council, is on 
ve of the Women’s Musical 
rector of Canadian Scene, 
vice for new Canadians. 


Toronto gets’ a shipment of meals 
weekly. Vancouver, with more storage 
space, gets them every month. Meals 
are ordered by number; for example, 
“1,200 No. 5 Dinners”, or “500 No. 
2 Luncheons”. 


Delays and cancellations at an air- 
port complicate meals, as well as other 
things. Planes which normally leave 
in the morning will need so many 
breakfasts. If the plane is delayed, it 
will require luncheons instead. If still 


HAND-MADE 


later, then dinners must be supplied. 


Pye amount of loss is un- 
avoidable. Salads and fruit drinks 
and desserts are prepared at the flight- 
kitchens at the last possible moment. 

(Air lines are under obligation to 
give at least half-hour warning of 
change of schedule.) If the flight 
should be delayed too long, or be 
cancelled, some of that food, or butter 
pats and buns, can be used in the staff 
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cafeteria, which the public never sees. 

Since the introduction of hot meals 
in the clouds, some three years ago, 
more passengers than ever are switch- 
ing to air travel. Miss Raynor now has 
a cramped corner of the plant, just 
about one foot larger than her desk. 
If more travellers take to the air, 
either she will be sitting out on Main 
Street—or Aero Caterers will have 
added a new wing to their still-new 
plant. 


«<«. GIFT OF 


SPARKLING BEAUTY 


BY OLD-WORLD 


ARTISANS 


Give Whitefriars Swans this Christmas, and you give Beauty. Buy them by 


the pair 


as a treasured gift for special friends 


Genuine Whitefriars 


Swans are hand-made by English artisans, and are available at your favourite 


gift or china shop . 
breath-taking loveliness . . 


on YG: 
QUAD MAMELLLL CLTZ 


. there is no finer gift. 


Ve ET we 





. in a selection of translucent colours. For shimmering 


Ys 
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CHIFFON, milky, silky, smooth-flowing in a formal gown 


sculptured into classic lines...the epitome of elegance. 


From a magnificent collection of evening gowns at Eaton’s. 


CANADA'S LARGEST RETAIL ORGANIZATION...STORES AND ORDER OFFICES £ROM COAST TO COAST 


ART AT HOME 


CONTINUED FRO \; 


PAGE 4] 
order to build up a group of first. 
rate pictures. While it true. that 
outstanding works of in com. 
mand vast sums of mone. jt jg Dos. 


sible to purchase excelleit origina 
within the limits of average 
budget. For instance, it hi. ong hate 
a misapprehension that only “oj 
paintings are really w Owning 
when, in truth, some of :4, world’s 
most renowned and _ vali.'} 
tions have been built around Water- 
colors, drawings or prin Frequent. 
ly, impressions from fin Ngravings 
or monochrome drawine, wil] aq 
more distinction to a giv: 
scheme than the heavi 
oil painting. 


& collec. 


add 
ecOrative 


effect ol 


In the framing of a picture, each 
one bears its own problems. One gen- 
eral rule to follow, however: the 
simpler the appropriate {rime is, the 
more telling the overal mpression 


will be. Too often, a fine painting ; 
spoiled, like an overdressed beauty. 
by an overabundance of eilt and glit- 
ter in the framing, so that the virtues 
of the art, itself, are overcome. Few 
rules can be stated about the placing 


s 


of pictures within the home, since 
each interior, by its size and shape 
and period, has much to do with | 
Pictures should be given enough pla 
space around them so that their in 
pact is not lessened by the presence 
of “busy” patterns or objects imme- 
diately touching upon them 

The main pleasure from collecting 
contemporary Canadian art is not de- 
rived from its presence as a mere o1 
namental addition to the furnishings 
of the home. It arises trom a sense 
of sharing in the creative life of one’s 
own immediate society. It includes the 
sense of adventure which all! true col- 
lecting entails: the feeling that the 
present-day painter whose work 1 
purchased may one day emerge as 
one of his nation’s most” important 
When you purchase works of a 
living Canadians, you add a_ vital) 
contemporary “conversal 1 piece” t 
your household. This remains true 
whether you can afford 510 for an 
original lithograph or $1,000 for 
important canvas. 


rt hy 


® Queen’s University opened a new 
women’s residence, Adelaide Ha 
named after Dr. Adelaide McLaugh 
lin, wife of Col. R. S. Mel aughlin otf 


Oshawa whose generosi! nade this 
new wing possible. I eceptlo 
room is to be known as Caroiine 
E. McNeill Room, tl rnishings 
having been donated by Ur. E 
McNeill, former Vice-! pai, 
memory of his late wite was U 
first Dean of Women The new 
dining-hall is named as old on 
was, the Eliza Gordon, al!) the wit 
of a former principal an tt 


of Professor Wilhelm Gores 


now retired. 


@ In the land of the bu ers 
+ th 
there to study on a scho p atl 
J ¢ . s mews 
University of Salamanc ; 
; the Lo! 


paperwoman Jean Cross 

ee ate 0 
don Free Press. She's @ a . 
McGill and Radcliffe in 
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Contribution to Progress 


by Mory Lowrey Ross 


‘VE BEEN reading with fascina- 

tic bout the efforts of the 

o} | pollsters to catch up 
on the. errors in the 1948 Ameri- 
can e ns, (something like 4% on 
pape 100% in actual results. ) 
In an clort to clarify the situation I 
decide » hold an opinion poll my- 
self ivs in search of the defini- 
tive. | my question, “What is your 
opinis { opinion polling?” to a 
eroul opinion-holders selected as 
usual m the telephone book. 

\ \ir. Abernethy said that he 


undersiood that this time the pollsters 
intended to keep on polling right up 
till the United States elections. 


What kind of forecasting is it if 
you the polling results right along 
with election results?” he demand- 
ed Nostradamus forecast events 
500 rs in advance and had a 
smaller margin of error than the 


Gallup Polls in 1948.” 

\ \ir. Bostwick, on the 
other hand, was enthusiastic 
over the future of the Gallup 

\ 

| they've now got the { 

margin ot error down to less y 
than . he said. “They ¢ 

keep this up and it won't be \ 


necessary to hold elections 


any more. Just use the Poll.’ 
What we need is a wider 
ind r circulation of opin- = 


vider 
ions.” he went on. “Every 
public institution an opinion- 
distribution centre, including 
even the service stations. No reason 
why they shouidn’t check your opin- 
ions along with your gas and oil.” 


Kut what about the sacredness of 
the ballot?” | asked. “What about the 
tut of the secret opinion?” 

[he way things are moving,” Mr. 


Bostwick said, “the secret opinion 
has 1y future.” 

\ \irs. Corcoran said that this was 
the fourth time that day she had been 
ca » the telephone to give an 
Op! 
oA ALL. perfect strangers,” she 

“A went on. “One wanted my 
Opi of state television, one on 
rad ograms, one on pot abrasives, 
an on the woman across the 
ro o dries her husband’s pyjamas 


ipper front balcony.” 

way things are going,” Mrs. 

( continued, “it won’t be long 
ilf the people in the country 
: in the opinions of the other 

‘OW MY position is this: If my 
has no value why ask for it? 
valuable, why not pay tor 


1 would be happy to make 
A financial arrangement Mrs. 
thought reasonable. She 
that she would be satisfied 
ight poll tax of 50 cents an 
ind asked me to hold the 
moment while she answered 
door. 
me back presently to say her 
Ca d been an opinion-poller who 





was helping to make a national sur- 
vey of the emotional stability of the 
Canadian public. 

“Pinpoint sampling,” Mrs. Corco- 
ran explained. “She wanted to know 
whether I was (a) happy; (b) mod- 
erately happy; (c) unhappy; or (d) 
miserable.” 

“That is very interesting,” I said. 
“Would you mind telling me what 
you told her?” : 

“Told her the lady of the house 
was Out opinion-sampling,” Mrs. Cor- 
coran said. 


HE SEEMBO considerably cheered 

by this episode and asked me in 
a friendlier tone how I myself felt 
about opinion-sampling. 

1 said that in my opinion the 
opinion poll was one of the outstand- 
ing achievements of modern life. “It 
is the best way yet devised,” I said, 
“for feeling the pulse and 
examining the tongue of our 
ailing Democracy.” 

Mrs. Corcoran said tartly 
that Democracy’s pulse was 
feeble and its tongue coated 
and any intelligent person 
would be able to recognize 
this without any help from 
the pollsters. 

“Anyway that’s my opin- 
ion,” | said, “and it will cost 
you 50 cents.” 

There was a pause. “How 
do you like this lovely fall 
weather we're having?” I 
asked, to fill it in. 

“Are you asking me for my opin- 
ion?” Mrs. Corcoran said. 

“No, never mind,” I said hastily, 
and hung up 

A Mrs. Zugzsmith, however, de- 
clared that she loved opinion-polling. 
“There was a time when nobody ever 
asked my opinion about anything. 
Now they keep coming to me and 
asking me what I think about deter- 
gents and cork mat flooring and ny- 
lon mesh, and how often do I go to 
church and do I read my _ favorite 
magazine back to front or front to 
back, and put in the bath-salts before 
running the water or run the water 
tirst— 

“I think the pollsters are doing a 
perfectly wonderful work,” she went 
on. “I have the greatest sympathy 
with them, tramping the streets day 
after day, and maybe being put off 
or told to come back because the 
opinion-holder wasn’t home.  Fortu- 
nately we have a very obliging janitor 
in our building and now when I go 
out I just leave my opinions with him 
so the pollsters can pick them up 
without inconvenience. 

“It's the very least one can do,” 
Mrs. Zugzmith concluded, “to help 
along the spirit of modern progress.” 
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Relieve the PRESSURE 
of Rheumatic Pain! 


@ No need to suffer when rheumatic 
pain strikes. There’s a way to relieve 
that tense, pressing agony—quickly, 
easily and effectively! 

Doctors generally will tell you that 
rheumatic pain may be largely caused 
by pressure. Sensitive nerves 
are irritated. Local areas 
become sore and swollen. 
That torture you feel is 
simply Nature’s call 
for help. 
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For blessed relief—in a hurry—rub 
Absorbine Jr. on the sore, swollen 
areas. This famous pain-chasing lini- 
ment actually helps to counter pressure 
which may be causing your misery. 
At the same time, it warms and soothes 
those sore spots. You’ll be amazed 
at how fast it works. 

Thousands rely on Absorbine Jr. for 
the quick, comforting relief it brings 
from rheumatic and neuralgic pain, 
from sore, aching muscles. Only $1.25 
a long-lasting bottle at all drug coun- 
ters. Get Absorbine Jr. today. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal. 


ABSORBINE JR. 





ROYAL 
WINTER FAIR 
Nov. 14th-22nd 


There are thrills for everyone at this 


year’s Royal, featuring 


% Spectacular Horse Show 


* Prize-winning Livestock 


*% R.C.M.P. Musical Ride 


* Royal Flower Show 


* International Jumping Teams 


and scores of other features 


ROYAL COLISEUM, TORONTO 
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———_ TWO OFFICES 
Under some Canadian Management 


TORONTO - LONDON (Eng.) 


AGENTS IN PRINCIPAL 
EUROPEAN CITIES 


Curope 


.-.- the way you wish 


Travel to 
and in 


ASK FOR COPY OF 


_ | “CONDUCTED TOURS” |] “INDEPENDENT TRAVEL“ 


Giving a wide variety of itineraries Suggestions for flexible travel 


leaving at frequent intervals by planned to suit your time and 


ship or air. personal preferences. 





SPECIALIZING IN EUROPEAN TRAVEL SINCE 1926 


UNIVERSITY TRAVEL CLUB 


57 BLOOR STREET WEST, TORONTO Management: J. F. and G. H. LUCAS 
Kingsdale 6984 














St. Petersburg, Florida 


Bae Lr Rina 
hotel on Florida’s Gulf Coast. . . 
Directly faces Tampa Bay and 
tropical parks. Fresh water pool 
and 18-hole golf course. Other 
recreation nearby. 375 rooms. 
Pe UUM eee 
Folder and rates on request. 


Sterling B. Bottome, Managing Director 
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In 1849, in the city of Angers, France, ancient 





capital of Anjou, was born Cointreau... the 





Gem of Liqueurs. Today, inimitable Cointreau 


is still imported direct from Angers. 


| GOODERHAM & WORTS LID, 


Canada Cement Bidg., Montreal 
Please send The Gourmet's Guide 
ung and Drinking’ — FREE, 


Name 


City 


| 
| Address 
- 





BEAUTY 


by Isabel Morgan 


EING GLAMOROUS while 
living out of a suitcase isn't 
easy, and most women throw up 
their hands at the idea of packing 
perfume. Here is how a woman 


BRAIN-TEASER 


CURE 


by Louis and Dorothy Crerar 


ACROSS 








SUROCRERECROOSEROEOEROCESESOSERSSEESSESESESEOSCSESSSSESSOSSSEDESEODSSEOSSOSRSSNOUSUROSSSSRSESESESESREENESEDESEEEEEEeS 
or 


FRAGRANCE EN ROUTE 


? who travels extensively does it: a6 
: Pack a small candle along with you smell the beautiful 

? your bottles of precious fragrance. Help overcome the mus: of 
: Once the seals on the bottles are clothes closets by spray heir 
? broken, they can be re-sealed by walls and ceilings with c or 
? lighting the candle and letting a toilet water. . . Place a sn wl 
i little wax drip into the space be- filled with bath salts o vder 
? tween bottle and stopper. This sachet in the entrance ha ur 
: temporary seal can be broken eas- home. Guests, and me of 
i ily when you want your perfume the family, will be greete th a 
3 again, vet it’s a guarantee against sweet smelling welcome Bath 
? spilling. salts or a few drops ot Va- 
- It's a good idea, too, to carry ter in the finger bowl wat ves 
i all perfume and cosmetic bottles a fragrant ending to the 

? in a waterproof bag that you pack Visiting Hours: When ‘ 
: just before you close the suitcase. friend in the hospital of 
: Then your glamour equipment is toilet water or cologne, « ct 
? always right on top, handy to use. a scent which is suitab the 
: Word to the Brides: Hang a sick-room. Heavy, ove: 

? sachet bag on the same hanger Strong fragrances ares ng 
: which holds your wedding gown when you are ill, but a e- 
? prior to the big day. A subtle scent freshing cologne is a d tfu 
: will permeate the fabric, surround- change from the usual rub 

: ing you in a cloud of fragrance. cohol used in hospitals 

































Domestic Science: Spr ilet 
water or cologne on th ino | 
board. The heat of fhe vil 
release the scent, giving tle } 
fragrance to undies. And ing 


chores will seem less a: 







FOR THE BLUES 


DOWN 








Solution to Last 
Week’. Puzzle 


Act S 
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ENGLISH ELECTRIC’ 


° brings better 


























| iving 

itn i 
IN ONTARIO, CANADA, the ever-growing 
aluminum industry supplies a widening 

x market with material for many diverse pro- 
ducts pots and pans, bridges and cutlery, 

aps aeroplanes and ships. Here, ‘English 


Electric’ has prov ided a 1550 H.P.., 600 volt 
D.C. hot mill reversing motor—filling a 


vital role in a major industry. 


UES 





IN STOURPORT, ENG- 
LAND, a mighty 60,000 KW 
‘English Electric’ turbo-gen- 
erator pours power into the 
industries and homes of a busy 
nation. Operating at 5,000 
R.P.M. this equipment makes 
the British Electricity Author- 
itv’s Stourport steam power 
station amongst the most up- 


to-date in the world, 


ca hl icon all over the world 


Behind the English Electric Company of Canada stands i 
the great Ww ealth of experience of the English Electric Group 








e and the research facilities of the Company's laboratories in 
England. The products of the English Electric Company 
Limited are sold in Canada through the English Electric 
Company of Canada Limited. 
PA5217 
ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY OF CANADA LIMITED 
Head othice St. Catharines, ( \ntario, Offices in Montreal, Ott wa, Toront , Fort William, Winnipeg, Calgary, Edmonton, Vancouver 


Associated in the ‘English Electric’ Group with John Inglis Co. Limited, Toronto 


Le pain @habitant, baked in outdoor ovens 
in the Province of Quebec, has a tantalizing 
fragrance, a crisp golden crust. [ts clean 
taste is an experience visitors to French 


Ca iada never forget. 


Seagqram TELLS THE WORLD 


AGC V7 Nh Spf fle ails hf? V4 Witt! 


scenes and Canadian food specialties. These advertisements 
are designed to make Canada better known throughout the 
world, and to help our balance of trade by assisting our 


Government's efforts to attract tourists to this great land. 


The House of Seagram feels that the horizon of industry 

does not terminate at the boundary of its plants; it has a 

; broader horizon, a farther view—a view dedicated to the 

and text are from an advertisement ae , . Var : 

The House of Seagram throughout development of Canada’s stature in every land of the globe. 
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erica, Asia, Europe and Africa. This 


lverusements featuring Canadian Che J louse of Seag ran 
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